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Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at this office. 


or Pusrication.—London.—After a period 
of considerable quiescence in the publishing world, mat- 
ters have begun to stir. In addition to a variety of 
smaller publications, we have received, towards the close 

, of our week, Campbell’s ay tage Su the South ; Raumer’s 
Frederick the Second and his Times ; Sir Arthur Brooke 
Faulkner’s Let/ers fo Lord Brougham ; descriptive of a 
rambling tour through France, Italy, and Switzerland ; 
and, after a delay of some three months, the last volume 
of Mr. Ainsworth’s Crichton, and from Mr. Bentley 
instead of Mr. Macrone. We wish that authors would 
not send us part of their books, unless it is certain that 


HANDY ANDY. 

The readers of the Omnibus will recollect the amusing 
character of Handy Andy, the Irish servant, whom we 
introduced in a recent number. He had been sent to the 
post-office for letters, and seeing a fellow get one for six- 
pence while his master was charged a shilling, he purloin- 
ed a couple extra from the postmaster to square the ac- 
count. After delivering them to the squire, the amuse- 
ment is rather turned from Andy upon the peculiarities 
of the squire :— 


Andy walked out of the room with an air of supreme 
triumph, having laid the letters on the table, and left 


“the remainder will follow very speedily. The ber of 
living writers whose works will bear a second perusal is 
small indeed. 


Besides these, whose names are a guarantee for at least 
noticeable merit, we have three late arrivals of a dubious 
kind— ‘ 

Mr. Antrobus’s Philosophical and Practical View of 
the Social Bearings and Importance of Education; a 
book whose view appear to be founded less upon scientific 
study and the investigation of facts than upon the spe- 
colations of the author. This notion, however, is juinped 
at from a glance. Should we be wrong, we will not fail 
to say so, if it be worth while. 


A Sketch of the Commercial Resources and Monetary 
and Mercantile System of British India, with Sugges- 
tions for their Improvement, by means of Banking Hsta- 
blishments ; of which we can only say at present that the 
subject is good. 

Donald Walker has followed up his treatises on “ Manly 
Exercises” and “ Exercises for Ladies,” by a third, of 
Games and Sports, which forms a very appropriate se- 
quel. It is a simple compendium of the various in-door 
and out-door pastimes, sports of the seasons, forfeits, and 
the less social games of chess, draughts, and billiards, to 
the exclusion of those played with cards and dice. The 
book lays no claim to originality ; but it will nevertheless 
be acceptable, especially in the country, where in the 
long winter evenings this mute “ master of the revels” 
should be at hand to banish ennui. 


Besides these, there are before us, several pamphlets, 
reprints, and serials, which we have already noticed on 
other occasions, or passed by for sufficient reasons. The 
most valuable of these are the republication, in the Fa- 
mily Library, of Mr. M‘Farlane’s Lives and Exploits of 
Banditti and Robbers in all Parts of the World ; a se- 
cond edition, corrected and enlarged, of George Combe’s 
Lectures of Popular Education; a reprint of the late 
Mr. Mill's Principles of Toleration, as he embodied them 
in a Review of Bailey’s Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions; and the Fourth Volume of Mr. 
Moxon’s monthly publication of Wordswarth’s Poems,— 
which contains, amongst other things, the * White Doe 
of ” the series of sunnets on the River Dudden, 
and the Ecclesiastical Sonnets. 


Mintxtn Pins.—The Latins called dwarfs Homun- 
ciones, the Italians Piccoluomini, the Flemings Mennekin 
—whence, no doubt, our term Mannikin given to little 
men, and Minikin applied to small pins.—Curiosites of 
Medical Experience. 


Burrep Ative.—The fate of the unfortunate Abbé 
Prevost, author of Manon Lescaut, and other esteemed 
novels, was lamentable beyond expression. In passing 
through the forest of Chantilly, he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit : the body, cold and motionless, was found 
the following morning, and carried by some woodcutters 
to the village surgeon, who proceeded to open it; it was 
during this terrific operation that the wretched was 
roused to a sense of his miserable condition by the ago- 
nies he endured, to expire soon after in all the compli- 
cated horrors of his situation.—Jbid. 


Tt is worthy of remark, that no waman was ever 
known to excel in musical composition, however bril- 
liant her instrumental execution might have been. ‘The 
same observation has been made in regard to logical 
disquisitions. ‘To what are we to attribute this excep- 
tion ?—are we to consider these delightful tormentors as 
essentially unharmonious and illogical? Wee leave this 
important question to phrenologists.—Jbid. 


Our early ancestors were remarkable for their fru- 
fility, and it is supposed that luxurious, or, at least, full 
Wing, was introduced by the Danes: it has been even 
asserted that the verb gormandise was derived from Gor- 
mond,a Danish king, who was persuaded by Alfred to 
be baptised. — Jbid. 


Prerry Ponx.—Cooks have sometimes been obliged to 
Tesort to pious frauds; and it is related of our Richard 
Ceur de Lion, that, being very ill during the holy wars, 

took a strange fancy for a bit of pork, but, as no pig 
‘could be procured, a plump Saracen child was roasted as 
substitute ; and it was remarked that Richard was ever 
ther partial to pork.—Jbid. 


Temperance Societies are not modern institutions. 
In 1517, Sigismund de Dietrichstein established one 
under the auspices of St. Christopher; a similar associa- 
tion was formed in 1600 by Maurice, Duke of Hesse, 
Which, however, allowed a knight to drink’ seven bocaux, 
ot glasses, at each meal, but only twice in the day. The 
size of these bocauz is not recorded, but no doubt it was 
endeavour to obtain a comparative condition of so- 

y» Another temperance society, of the name of the 


Golden Ring, was instituted by Frederick V. Count Pa- 
latine.— Ibid. 


Tae Princess Vicronta.—Her Royal Highness the 
Fincess Victoria will come of age on her next birth-day, 
the 24th of May. It is expected that previous to that 
event—namely, after the Easter recess, a message from 
crown will recommend a parliamentary grant to the 
Youthful heiress presumptive, who will be also entitled to 
oa her household, by the appointment of comptroller, 
dies of the bedchamber, &c. . 


Topive.—M. Aimé has sent a phial to the French 
eademy of Sciences containing a compound liquid 
vee he calls iodal, in which, according to him, the 
" ine plays the same part as chlorine does in chloral. 
= He by making iodine act upon nitric aicohol that he 
§ oor this compound, and iodal is given in the form of 
. 'quid much heavier than water. Its colour is at first 
) from excess of iodine, but after some time it loses 
tint whatever, 


A lady at a ball, asked Mr. J. what he thought of her 
sughter, “She is charming,” he replied, “a very 
ow, * “And what do you think of me? Mg. J.” 
hy you are mother of pearl !" 


the squire staring after him in perfect amazement. 

“ Well, by the holy Paal! that’s the most extraordi- 
nary genius I ever came across,” was the soliloquy the 
master uttered as the servant closed the door after him ; 
and thesquire broke the seal of the letter that Andy’s blun- 
dering had so long delayed. It was from his law-agent, 
on the subject of an expected election in the county 
which would occur in case of the demise of the then 
sitting member ;—it ran thus: , 

Dublin, Thursday. 


 & My dear squire—I am making all possible exertions 


to have every and the earliest information on the subject 
of the election. 
seat for the county is not yet vacant, it is impossible but 
that it must soon be so. Any other man than the pre- 
sent member must have died long ago; but Sir Timothy 
Trimmer has been so undecided all his life that he can- 


not at present make up his mind to die; and it is only | 


by Death himself giving the casting vote that the ques- 
tion can be decided. The writ for the vacant county is 
expected to arrive by every mail, and in the mean time I 
am on the alert for information. You know we are sure 
of the baron of Ballysloughgutthery, and the boys of 
Killanmaul will murder any one that dares to give a vote 
against you. We are sure of Knockdoughty also, and 
the very pigs in Glanamuck would return you; but I 
must put you on your guard in one point where you 
least expected to be betrayed. You told me you are sure 
of Neck-or-nothing Hall; but I can tell you’re out 
there; for the master of the aforesaid is working heaven 
and earth to send us all to h—Il. He bucks the other 
interest ; for he is so over head and ears in debt, that he 
is looking out for a pension, and hopes to get one by 
giving his interest to the Honourable Sackville Scatter- 


’ brain, who sits for the borough of Old Gooseberry at 


present, but whose friends think his talents are worthy 
of acounty. If Sack wins, Neck-or-nothing gets a pen- 
sion,— that’s poz; I had it from the best authority. I 
lodge in a milliner’s here ;—no matter ; more when I see 

ou. But don’t be afraid; we ’ll bag Sack, and distance 

eck-or-nothing. But, seriously speaking, it’s a d—d 
good joke that O'Grady should use you in this inanner, 
who have been so kind to him in money matters; but, as 
the old song says,‘ Poverty parts good company ;’ and 
he is so cursed poor that hé can’t afford to know you 
any longer, now that you have lent him all the money 

‘ou had, and the pension in prospectu is too much for 

is feelings. Ill be down with you again as soon as I 
can, for I hate the diabolical town as I do poison. They 
have altered Stephen's Green—ruined it, I should say. 
They have taken away the big ditch that was round it, 
where I used to hunt water-rats when a boy. They are 
destroying the place with their d—d improvements. All 
the dogs are well, | hope, and my favourite bitch. Re- 
member me to Mrs, Egan, whom all admire. 

“ My dear squire, 
Your’s per quire, 
“ Murtoucu Murruy.” 

“ To Edward Egan, Esq., Merryvale.” 


Murtough Murphy was a great character, as may be 
guessed from his letter. He was a country attorney of 
good practice ;—good, because he could not help it,—for 
he wus a clever, ready-witted fellow, up to all sorts of 
trap, and one in whose hands a cause was very safe ; 
therefore he had plenty of clients without his seeking 
them. For, if Murtough’s practice had depended on his 
looking for it, he might have made broth of his parch- 
ment; for though, to all intents and purposes, a good 
attorney, he was so full of fun and fond of amusement, 
that it was only by dint of the business being thrust upon 
him he was so extensive a practitioner. He loved a good 
bottle, a good hunt, a good joke, and a good song, as 
well as any fellow in Ireland; and even when he was 
obliged in the way of business to press a gentleman 
hard,—to hunt his man to the death,—he did it so good- 
humouredly that his very victim could not be angry 
with him. As for those he served, he was their prime 
favourite ; there was nothing they could want to be done 
in the parchment line that leartoeat would not find out 
some way of doing; and he was so pleasant a fellow 
that he shared in the hospitality of all the best tables in 
the country. He kept good horses, was on every race- 
ground within twenty miles, and a steeple:chase was no 
steeple-chase without him. ‘Then he betted freely, and, 
what ’s more, won his bets very generally; but no one 
found fault with him for that, and he took your money 
with such a good grace, and mostly gave you a bon-mot 
in exchange for it,—so that, next to winning the money 
yourself, you were glad it was won by Murtough Mur- 


he squire read his letter two or three times, and made 
his comments as he proceeded. “* Working heaven and 
earth to send us to—’ So, that’s the work O'Grady ’s 
at—that's old friendship—d—d unfair ; and after all the 
money I lent him too;—he'd better take care—I'Il be 
down on him if he plays foul ;—not that 1’d like that 
much either ;—but—Let’s see who’s this is coming 
down to oppose me ?—Sack Scatterbrain—the biggest 
fool from this to himsel!';—the fellow can’e ride a bit,— 
a pretty member for a sporting county! ‘J lodge at a 
milliner's'—divil doubt you, Murtough; I'll engage you 
do.—Bad luck to him !—he'd rather be fooling away his 
time in a back-parlour, behind a bonnet-shop, than mind- 
ing the interests of the county. * Pension’—ha !—wants. 
it sure enough ;—take care, O'Grady, or by the powers 
I'll be at you. You may baulk all the bailiffs, and defy 
any other man to serve you with a writ; but, by jingo! 
if I take the matter in hand, I'll be bound Ii get it 
done, ‘Stephen’s Green—big ditch—where I used to 
hunt water-rats.’ Divil sweep you, Murphy! you'd 
rather be hunting water-rats any day than minding your 
business. He's a clever fellow for all. that. * Favourite 
bitech—Mre, Egan.’ Ay!—there’s the end of it—with 
his bit po’thry too! The divil!” 
The squire threw down the letter, and then his eye 
caught the other two that Andy had purloined, 
“ More of that stupid blackguard’s work !—robbing 
the mail—no less!—that fellow will be hanged some 


I say the election,—because, though the . 


time or other. *Egad, maybe they ’ll hang him for this ! 
What’s best to done ?—Mayhe it will be the safest way 
to see who they are for, and send them to the parties, 
and request they will say nothing: that ’s it.” 

The squire took up the letter that lay before him, to 
read their superscriptions; and the first he turned over 
was directed to Gustavus Granby O’Grady, Esq., Neck- 
or-nothing Hall, Knockbotherum. This was what is 
called a curious coincidence. Just as he had been read- 
ing all about O’Grady’s intended treachery to him, here 
was a letter to that individual, and with the Dublin post- 
mark too, and a very grand seal. 

The squire examined the arms, and, 
in the mysteriggof heraldry, he thuught he remembered 
enough of most of the arms he had seen to say that this 
armorial bearing was a stranger one to him. He turned 
the letter over and over again, and looked at it’ back and 
front, with an expression in his face that said, as plain 
as countenance could speak, “I'd give a trifle to know * 
what is inside of this.” He looked at the seal again: 
“ Here ’s a—goose, I think it is, sitting in a bowl, with 
cross-bars on it, and a spoon in its mouth: like the fel- 
low that owns it, maybe. A with a silver spuon in 
his mouth! Well, here ’s the gable-end of a house, and 
a bird sitting on the top of it. Could it be Sparrow ? 
There is a fellow called Sparrow that’s under-secr 
at the Castle. D—n it! I wish I knew what it’s 
about.””’ 

* The squire threw down the letter as he said “d—n 
it,” but took it up again in a few seconds, and, catching 
it edgewise between his fore-finger and thumb, gave a 
gentle pressure that made the letter gape at its extremi- 
ties; and the squire, exercising that sidelong glance which 
is peculiar to postmasters, waiting-maids, and magpies 
who inspect marrow-bones, peeped into the interior of 
the epistle, saying to himself as he did so, “ All's fair in 
war, and why not in electioneering?” His face, which 
was screwed up to the scrutinising pucker, gradually 
lengthened as he caught some words that were on the 
last turn-over of the sheet, and so could be read thoroughly, 
and his brow darkened into the deepest frown as he 
scanned these lines: As you very properly and pun- 
gently remark, poor Egan is a bladder—a mere bladder.” 
“ Am I 4 bladdher? by Jasus !” said the squire, tearing 
the letters into pieces and throwing it into the fire. ” And 


though not versed 


so, Misther O'Grady, you say I’m a bladdher !” and the . 


blood of the Egans rose as the head of that pugnacious 
family strided up and down the room: “I’ll bladdher 
you, my buck,—TI settle your hash !”’ 


Here le took up the poker, and made a very angry 


lunge at the fire, that did not want stirring, and there he 
beheld the letter blazing merrily away. He dropped the 
poker as if he had caught it by the hot end, as he ex- 
claimed, “ What the devil shall I do? J’ve burnt the 
letter!” This threw the squire into a fit of what he was 
wont to call his “ considering cap ;” and he sat with his. 
feet on the fender for some minutes, occasivnally mutter- 
ing to himself what he began with,—* What the devil 
euall do? It’s all owing to that infernal Andy—I 'll 
murder that fellow some time or others. If he hadn’t 
brought it, I- shouldn’t have seen it—to be sure, if I 
hadn’t looked ; but then the temptation—a saint couldn’t 
have withstood it. Confound it! what a stupid trick to 
burn it. Another here, too—must burn that as well, and 
say nothing about either of them ;” and he took up the 
second letter, and, merely looking at the address, threw 
it into the fire. He then rang the bell, and desired Andy 
to be sent to him. As soon as that ingenious individual 
made his appearance, the squire desired him with pecu- 
liar emphasis to shut the door, and then opened upon 
him with, 

“ You unfortunate rascal!” 

“ Yis, your honour.” 

“Do you know that you might be hanged for what 
you did to-day ?” z 

“ What did I do, sir?” 

“ You robbed the post-office !”” 

“ How did I rob it, sir ? 

* You took twodetters you had no right to.” 

“It's no robbery for a man to get the worth of his 
money.” 

“ Will you hold your tongue, you stupid villain! I’m 
not joking : you absolutely might be hanged for robbing 
the post-office.” 

“ Sure I didn’t know there was any harm in what I 
done ;and for that matther, sure, if they ’re sitch wond- 
herful value, can’t I go back again wid ‘em ?” 

* No, you thief. I hope you have not said a word to 
any one about it.” 

“ Not the sign of a word passed my lips about it.” 

“ You ’re sure?” 

“ Sartain.” 

“ Take care, then, that you never open your mouth to 
mortal about it, or you ’Il be hanged, as sure as your name 
is Andy Rooney.” 

“Oh, at that rate I never will. But may be your 
honour thinks I ought to be hanged ?” : 

*No,—because you did not intend to do a wrong 
thing; but, only I have pity on you, I could hang you 
to-morrow for what you 've done.” ; 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“1 've burnt the letters, so no one can know any thing 
about the business unless you tell on yourself; so remem- 
ber,—not a word.” 

“ Faith, L’ll be as dumb as the dumb baste.” 

“ Go, now; and, once for all, remember you'll be hinged 
so sure as you ever mention che word about this affuir.” 

Andy made a bow and a scrape, and left the squire, 
who hoped the secret was safe. He then took a rumi- 
nating walk round the pleasure-grounds, revolving plans: 
of retaliation upon his false friend O'Grady ; and having 
determined to put the most severe and sudden measure 
of the law in force against him for the monies in which 
he was indebted to him, he only waited the arrival of 
Mortough Murphy from Dublin to execute his vengeance. 
Having settled this in his own mind, he became more 
contented, and said, with a self-satisfied nod of the head, 
We'll see who’s the bladdher !" 

In a few days Murtough Murphy returned from Dub- 
lin, and to Merryvale he inynediately proceeded. ‘The 
squire opened to him direttly his intention of com- 
mencing hostile law proceedings against O’Grady, and 
asked what most summary measures could be put in prac- 
tice against him. : 

“Oh! various, various, my dear squire,” said Murphy; 
“but I don’t see any great use in doing so yet,—he has 
not openly avowed himself.” 

“ But he not intend to coalesce with the other 
party ” 

“I believe so;—that is, if he’s to get the pension.” 

“ Well, and that ’s as good as done, you know ; for if 
they want him, the pension is easily managed.” 4 

“I'm not so sure of that.” 


“ Why, they ’re as plenty as blackberries.” 


“ Very true; but, you see, Lord Gobblestown swallows 
all the pensions for his own family ; and there are a great 
many complaints in the market against him fer plucki 
that blackberry-bush very bare indeed ; and unless Sock 
Scatterbrain has swinging interest, the pension may not 
be such an easy thing.” 

“ But O’Grady has shown himself not my friend.” 


“ Well, but he means it.” 

‘“ My dear squire, you oughtn’t to jump a conclusion 
like a twelve-foot drain on.a five-bar gate.” 

“ Well, he’s a blackguard.” 

“ No denying it; and therefore keep him on your side; 
or ‘be "il be a troublesome customer on the 
other.” 

“ I?ll keep no terms with him ;—I’ll slap at him di- 
rectly. What can you do that’s wickedest ?—latitat, 
capias—fee-faw-fam, or whatever you call it.” 

“ Hollo! squire, youre overrunning your game: may- 
. be, after all, he won't join the Seatterbrains, and——” 

“ T tell you it’s no matter; he intended doing it, and 
all the same. slap at him,—I’ll blister 

im! 

Martoagh Morphy wondered at this blind fury of the 
squire, who, being a good-humoured and good-natured 
fellow in general, puzzled the attorney the more by his 
present manifest malignity against O'Grady. But he 
had not seen the turn-over of the letter; he had not seen 
“ bladdher,”—the real and secret cause of the “ war to 
pee knife” spirit which was kindled in the squire’s 

Of course you can do what you please ; but, if you ’d 
take a friend’s advice——” 

“ I tell you I'll blister him.” ; 

“ He certainly bled you very freely.” 

“Ill blister him, I te]l you, and that smart. Lose no 
time, Murphy, my boy: let loose the of law on him, 
and harass him till he ’d wish the devil had him.” 

Just as you like; but——” 

“ I'll have my own way, I tell you; so say no more.” 

“ I°ll commence against him at once then, as you 
wish it; but it ’s-no use, for you know very well that it 
will be impossible to serve him.” 

“ Let me alone for that: I'll be bound I'll find fellows 
to get the inside of him.” 

“ Why his house is barricaded like a jail, and he has 
dogs enough to bait all the bulls in the country.” 

“ No matter, just send me the blister for him, and 
I'll engage I "ll stick it on him.” 

“ Very weil, squire; you shall have the blister as soon 
as it can be got ready. I"ll tell you whenever you may 
send over to me for it, and your messenger have it 
hot and warm for him. Good-b’ye, squire.” 

“ Good-b’ye, Murphy !—lose no time.” ie: 

“Jn the twinkling of a bed-post. Are you going to 
Tom Darfy’s steeple-chase ?” 

“ I’m not sure.” 

“ I've a bet on it. Did you see the Widow 
lately ?-You didn’t? They say Tom ’s pushitig it strong 


it all for the love o’ God; for you know, squire, there are 
two things God hates,—a ‘coward and a poor man. Now, 
Tom’s no coward; and, that he may be sure of the love o” 
God on the other score, he ’s making up to the widow ; 
and, as he’s a slashing fellow, she’s nothing loth, and, 
for fear of any one cutting him out, Tom keeps as sharp 
a look-out after her as she does after him. He’s fierce 
on it, and looks pistols at any one that attempts putting 
his comether on the widow, while she looks ‘as soon as 
you plaze,’ as plain as an optical lecture can enlighten 
the heart of man: in short, Tom’s all ram’s horns, and 
the widow all sheep’s eyes. Good-b’ye, squire!” And 
Murtough put spurs to his horse and cantered down the 
avenue, singing. 

Andy was sent over to Murtough Murphy’s for the 
law process at the appointed time; and,,as he had to 
pase through the village, Mrs. Egan desired him to call 
at the apothecary’s for some medecine that was prescrib- 
ed for some children. 

“ What ’ll I ax for, ma’am !” 

“T'd be sorry to trust you, Andy, for remembering. 
Here’s the prescription; take great care of it, “Ww 
M'Grane will give you something to bring: back ;-and, 
mind, if it’s a powder, don’t let it get wet as you did the 
sugar the other day.” 

* No, ma’am.” 

; “ And if it’s a bottle, don’t break it as you did the 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ And make haste.” 

“ Yes, ma’am ;” and off went Andy. 

In going throngh the village he forgot to leave the 
prescription at the apothecary’s, and pushed on for the 
attorney’s : there he saw Murtough Murpby, who hand- 
ed him the law process, enclosed in a cover, with a note 

** Have you been doing any thi clever 
Andy ?” said Murtough. 

“I don’t know, sir,” said Andy. 


you last ?” k 

Andy grinned. 

“ Did you kill any more dogs lately, Andy ?” 

“ Faix, you ’re too hard on me, sir; sure } never killed 
but one dog, and that was an accident——” 

* An accident!—D—n your imprudence, you thief! 
Do you think, if you killed one of the pack on purpose, 
we wouldn’t cut the very heart out o’ you with our bunt- 
ing-whips ?” 

“ Faith, I wouldn’t donbt you, sir: but, sure, how 
conld I belp that divil of a mare runnin’ away wid me, 
nod thramplin’ the dogs?” 

“ Why did n’t you hold her, you thief?” 

“ Hould her, indeed!—you just might as well expect: 
to stop fire among flax as that one.” 

“ Well, be off with you now, Andy, and take care of 
what I gave you for the squire.” ' 

“ Oh, never fear, sir,” said Andy, as he turned his 
horse’s head homeward. He stopped at the apothecary’s 
in the village to execute his commission for the “ inisthis.” 
On telling the son of Galen that he wanted some physic. 
“for one o’ the children up at the big house,” the. dis- 
penser of the healing art asked/shat physic he wanted. 

“ Faith, I dinna what physic.” 

“ What ’s the matter with the ehild ?” 

“ He's sick, sir.” 

“ 1 suppose so, indeed, or you wouldn’t be sent. for 
medicine.— You ‘re always making some blunder. You 
come here, and don’t know what description of medicine 
is wanted,” 

“ Don’t 1?” said Andy with a great air. 

“ No, you don’t, you omadhoun !” said the 


Andy fumbled in his pockets, and could not lay hold 


The widow has money, you’ know, and Tom does: 


* Did you shoot any one with soda-water since I saw 


“ My dear squire, don’t be so hot: he has not shown — 
himself yet-——” 
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had emptied them thoroughly of their _epntents‘upon the 
counter of the shop; and then taking the prescription 
from the collection, he said, “So”you tell me 1 don’t 
know the description of the physic I’m to get. Now, 
you see you 're out; for that's the description.” And he 
stapped the counter impressively with his hand, as he 
threw. down the recipe before the apothecary. ‘ 
« While the medicine was in the course of preparation 
for Andy, be commenced restoring to his pockets the 
various parcelé-he had taken from them in hunting for 
the recipe. “Now, it happened that he had laid them 
-. down beside some articles that were compounded, 
and up for going out, on the apothecary’s counter; 
‘as the law process which Andy had received from 
urtough Murphy chanced to resemble in form an- 


"""¢ether enclosure that lay beside it, containing a blister, 


Andy, under the influence of his peculiar genius, popped 
the blinter into his pocket instead of the packet which 
had been confided to him by the attorney, and having 
obtained the neccssary medicine from M'Grane, rode 
home with great self-complacency that he had not forgot 
to do a single thing that had been entrusted to him; 
“1m all right this time,” said Andy to himself. 

Scarcely had ‘he left the apothecary’s shop when an- 
other messenger alighted at its door, and asked “ if 
Squire O’Grady’s things was ready ?” ; 

“ There they are,” said the innocent M’Grane, point- 
dng to the bottles, boxes, and blister, he had made up and 
set aside, little dreaming that the blister had been ex- 
changed for a law process ; and Squite O’Grady’s own 
messenger popped into his pocket the legal instrument 
that it was as much as any seven men's lives were worth 
to bring within gun-shot of Neck-or-nothing Hall. 

- Home he went, and the sound of the old gate creaking 
on its hinges at the entrance to the avenue awoke the 
deep-mouthed dogs around the house, who rushed in- 
furiate to the spot to devour the unholy intruder on the 
peace and privacy of the patrician O'Grady; but they 

“recognised the old gray hack and ‘his rider, and quietly 
“wagged their tails and trotted back, and licked their lips 
at the thoughts of the bailiff they had hoped to eat. The 

~door of Neck-or-nothing Hall was carefully unbarred and 
unchained, and the nurse-tender was handed the parcel 
from the apothecary’s, and re-ascended to the sick-room 
with slippered foot as quietly as she could: for the re- 
nowned O'Grady was, according to her account, “as cross 
as two sticks ;” and she furthermore, “ that 
her heart was gray with him.” 

Mrs. O’Grady was near the bed of the sick man as the 
nurse.tender entered. 
her most soothing tone. 

“ I wish the d—1 had you and them !” said O’Grady. 

. “ Gusty, dear!” said his wife. She might have said 
stormy instead of gusty. 

“ Oh! they'll do you good, your honour,” said the 
nurse-tender, curtseying, and uncorking bottles, and 
opening a pill-box. 

“ Curse them all!” said the squire. “A pretty thing 
to have a gentleman’s body made a perfect sink for these 


“ Here’s the things for your honour now,” said she in , 


blackguard doctors and apothecaries to pour their dirty 


stuff into—faugh!” 

“ Now, sir, dear, there ‘s a little blisther just to go on 
your chest—if you “g 

“ A what!” 

“ A warm plasther, r. 

“A blister you said, you old divil !” 

_ “ Well, sure, it ’s something to relieve you.” ; 

The squire gave a deep growl, and his wife put in the 
usual appeal of “ Gusty dear !” 

“ Hold your tongue, will you ? how would you like it? 

- I wish you had it on your ——" ~ 

“ Deed-an-deed, dear,—” said the nurse-tender. 

“ By the ‘ternal war! if you say another word, I'll 
throw the jug at you !” 

“ And there ’s a nice dhrop o’ gruel I have on the fire 
for you,” said the nurse, pretending not to mind the 
Tising anger of the squire, as she stirred the gruel with 
one hand, while with the other she marked herself with 
the sign of the cross,and said in a mumbling manner, 
“God presarve us! he’s the most cantankerous Christian 
I ever kem across !” 

“ Show me that infernal thing !” said the squire. 

“ What thing, dear ?” 

“ You know well enough, you old hag!—that black- 
guard blister !” 

“ Here itis, dear. Now, just open the breast o’ your 
shirt, and let me put it an you.” * 

“ Give it into my hand here, and let me see it.” 

“ Sartinly, sir ;—but I think, if you'd let me just-———” 

“ Give it to me, I tell you!”’ said the squire, in a tonc 
so fierce that the nurse paused in her unfolding of the 
packet, and handed it with fear and trembling to the al- 
ready indignant O'Grady. But it is only imagination 
can figure the outrageous fury of the squire, when, on 
opening the envelope with his own hand, he beheld the 
law process before him. There in the heart of his castle; 
with his bars, and bolts, and bull-dogs, and blunderbussess 
round him, he was served—absolutely served,—and he 
had no doubt the nurse-tender was bribed to betray him. 

A roar and a jump up in bed, first startled his wife 
into terror, and put the nurse on the defensive. 

* You infernal old strap !” shouted he, as he elatched 
up a handful of bottles on the table near him and flung 
them at the nurse, who was near the fire at the time; 
and she whipped the potof gruel from the grate, and 
converted it into a means of defence against the phial- 
pelting storm. 

Mrs. O’Grady rolled herself up in the bed-curtains, 
while the nurse screeched “ murthier !” and at last, when 
O’Grady saw that bottles were of no avail, he scrambled 
out of bed, shouting, “ Where’s my blunderbuss ?” and 
the nurse-tender, while he endeavoured to get it down 
from the rack, where it was suspended over the mantel- 
piece, bolted out of the door, which she locked on the 
outside, and ran to the most remote corner of the house 
for shelter. 

In the mean time how fared it at Merryvale? Andy 
returned with his parcel for the squire, and his note 
from Murtough Murphy, which ran thus: 

“ My dear squirc—lI send you the blister for O'Grady, 
as you insist on it; but I think you won't find it easy to 


serve him with it. . 

“ Your obedient and obliged, 
“ Murroven Moreuy.” 

“ To Edward Egan, Esq. Merryvale.” 

“The squire opened the cover, and when he saw a real 
instead of a figurative blister, grew crimsun with rage, 
He could not speak. for some minutes, his indignation 
was so, excessive. “So!” said he, at least, ‘*Mr. Mur- 


tough Murphy—you think to cut your jokes with me, ° 


do you? By all that‘s sacred! I'll cut such a joke on 
you with the biggest horsewhip I can find, that yon ‘Il 
remember it. * Dear squire, I send you the blister.’ Bad 
luck to your impidence ! Wait till awhile ago—that ’s 
all. By this and that, you ’Il Fw such a blistering from 
me that all the spermaceti in M‘Grane’s shop won't cure 
you.” 


A steam engine of improved construction has latel 
been invented in England. The piston of the cylinder is 
attached to the crank of the shaft of the paddle wheel, 
and there is a contrivance within the cylinder for the pis- 
ton to accommodate itself to the motion of the crank. It 


is now in operation on the Thames, and performs with. | 


out the slightest defect. The boat to which it is attached 
goes from London to Gravesend. A saving of conside- 
rable power is effected, and the cost of the engine is re- 
duced to nearly or quite half. ; 
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of the paper his mistress entrusted him he 


could attain unto. 


ABEL ALLNUTT, 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “HAJs1 BABA,” “zonRAs,” &c, 
And if I have bend: well + fitting the shy, it is that 


which I desired ; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I 
. 2 Maccabees, xv. 38. 


CHAPTER VI. 4 
Showing by what small means importance may be appreciated. 

Great events are frequently produced from trifling 
causes: the intentions of a minister are sometimes dis- 
covered by a single phrase, a secret may be disclosed by 
a nod, and a man’s character may be divined from one 
single act. It was thus with Mr. Goold Woodby’s lun- 
cheon.. From the circumstances attendant upon that 
meal, to which Abel had been invited, the reader may 
probably draw inferences which will save us the trouble 
of entering into a long description of the Woodby house- 
hold, and he will learn by deduction that which we shall 
be happy to be saved the necessity of asserting in broad 
plain terms. 

Belvedere Hall had been fitted upat great expense. It 
contained handsome rooms, with much costly furniture ; 
and wherever the eye turned, the conglysion was self- 
evident that nothing had been spared “to do the thing 
handsome,” as is frequently said on such occasions. 
After Abel had finished his conversation with Mr. Wood- 
by, he was taken to the dining-ruom where the table was 
spread for luncheon, and there he awaited for a short 
time the arrival of the host and hostess. A door which 
was wide open, led into an adjoining apartment, evidently 


the drawing-room, and thither Abel walked to while 


away the time. Every thing within was so papered 
over, covered and pinned up, that it was plain, excepting 
on particular occasions, the whole was as sacred as the 
chambers of the Inquisition. A half-open shutter dis- 
closed the riches which it contained, and shed its light 
into an adjacent room, which was in the same dishabille. 


Just as Abel had finished his survey, and was retreating . 


from the cheerless, apartments, he was met by Mrs. 
Goold Woodby, who was then entering, followed by one 
of her daughters. We are sorry to detain the reader by 
another personal description, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to give a true colouring to the following 
sketch. The lady in question was one of those persons 
who, to certain tastes, come ander the denomination of a 
“fine woman.” Her complexion was fair, her eyes 
light, her hair not dark ; and although she wore an anxious 
look, still the habit of her face was tosmile. She was 
now about fifty years old, but might be called a young- 
looking woman for her age. Her pretensions to beauty 


‘she had long given up to her daughters; but since her 


installation in this fine house, and in consequence of her 
neighbourhood to certain persons of consequence with 
whom she had interchanged visits, she had extended the 
boundarigs of her pretensions to gentility, and it was a 
subject worthy of remark, how gradual had been her ad- 
vances, in that most difficult, most capricious, and coyest 
of qualities, since she first emerged ‘from the city ; for 
she was then a creature of a different species to what she 
afterwards proved in the country. She there had lived 
with those whose contempt for the letter h was unbounded, 
whose pronouns were plainly demonstrative, and whose 
designations were generally made after the following ex- 
amples, viz—“ this here man,” “that there cow,” “ them 
there pies.” She at that time used frequently to be her- 
self found tripping; but now the grammatical construc- 
tion of her sentences, by a certain caution which she im- 
posed upon herself, had assumed a more refined form. So 
anxious was she to be thought well-bred, that as those 
who prove too much prove nothing, she was. apt to 
overstrain her effurts. She never asked any.one “ to eat,” 
but “ to partake ;” nobody “ lived” in a place, they always 
“ resided :” if she described a woman’s dress, she was not 
“ dressed,” but “ attired.” Thus, from downright cuarse- 


ness, she had glided into a sort of bland vulgarity, and- 


we must leave our narrative to help her through her di- 
lemmas without further preliminary,—not without a 
hint that, like all persons in her position in life, she had 
laid a great stress upon the redeeming properties uf riches, 
and thought she might occasionally have a right to clip 
the king’s English, provided she did not curtail his gold. 
The Allnutts in her estimation were what she called 
very genteel, on account of that circumstance which she 
ever bore uppermost in her mind—their being related to 
a nobleman; but as they were poor, she allowed herself 
great latitude in their company, and permitted Cheapside 
to float more upon the surface than when she was under 
the high pressure of genteel restraint. As for Abel, she 
looked upon him as so entirely insignificant that his 
presence scarcely put her out of her way. On this occa- 
sion, when she met him in her dining-room, observing 
that he had been in “ her suite,” as she called her draw- 
ing-rooms, she said, “‘ Those are clever rooms, an’t they, 
Mr. Allnutt? We are going to unpaper soon, because 
we are to have company. You see we never sit there 
unless we have company, because it would be a pity to 
be spoiling of handsome furniture, which nobody sees 
but ourselves. The silk of those curtains cost fifteen 
shillings a yard ; the carpets are real Kidderminster ; and 
as for the tables, all real rosewood, they were knocked 


down to Mr. Goold Woodby at the auction for more— 


than any body else would give, although he was bidding 
against Lord Thorofield. 1 think you have seen them 
unpapered ?” 

“Yes,” said Abel; “I remember to have seen them 
when you had the goodness to invite us to your ball last 
year.” 

* So you did,” said Mrs. Woodby. “Ah, you recollect 
that ball, do you? We are going to have our house full 


_ now: there will be Lord Demone and Lady Thomson, 


and several others.” 


. Won’t Edward Manby be here ?” enquired her daugh- - 


ter with an anxious exclamation, to which the mother 
paid no heed, but cohtinued 

“ My girls want me to give another ball this year, but 
I won’t—I tell you what, though—which 1 Il tell you as 
a secret—we are thinking of giving a fancy bazar next 
spring or summer, and then the girls may dance—a 
thing all for charity’s sake.” 

“That will be nice!” exclaimed Miss Woodby, who 
till now had taken no notice of Abel: “that’s a dear 
good mamma !” 

' Miss Woodby was a handsome person, of bloom anri- 


valed, of well-poised stature, and whose head was so’ 


overloaded with fair golden hair, that not all the props 
2 


of combs and velvet ligatures could keep it in order. She 
had pretty features, but no countenance: health spoke 
through her brilliant skin and vermilion lips, but she 
was Hebe without softness ;—a Hebe who, if the gods 
had been addicted to malt liquors, would have been bet- 
’ ter fitted to pour out beer than nectar. Miss Woodby 

was reckoned one of the beauties of that part of the 

country, although her sister Fllen, who certainly had 
- not a quarter of her brilliancy, had more admirers. We 
| must leave their perfections to the gradual developement 

of our narrative, and in the mean while must proceed 
with our Inncheon. 


by the massive lodges, the double shields, the castellated 
mansion, and the general exterior of grandeur, to the 
chill produced by the fragments of food arrayed on the 
board which called itself luncheon. On a large white 
earthenware dish edged with green paint was displayed 
the elderly remains of a cold leg of pork, which evidently 
had so frequently appeared on the same service, that 
there was nothing more left thereof than about two 
inches of importunate gristle which clung with perti- 
nacity to the well-scraped bone. A stale half-eaten apple- 
tart, in a very remote corner of which about a spoonful 
of apple had taken refuge, was made to face the pork; 
whilst under an indented block-tin cover, brought in with 
great state, a small half dozen of smoking potatoes were 
discovered, by way of christening the whole with the 
cheering epithet of a hot meal. , 

At this juncture entered’ Mr. Woodby, rubbing his 
hands, looking hungry, and sparkling with exultation at 
the result of his morning’s interview with Abel. “My 
dear,” said he, addressing his wife, “* we must not starve 
our guest after his walk; we must have something 
more.” 

All the answer he got was a knitting of the brow from 
his wife, accompanied by a significant shake of the head, 
as if to say, “ This will do very well for him.” 

Woodby appeared not to take the hint, but continued— 
“ Let us broil the bone at least. Allnutt, you are fond of 
a broiled bone, an’t you ?” 

Abel said he was but a small eater at best, and there- 
fore hoped that nothing more might be provided on his 
account. 

Mrs. Woodby’s face cheered up at these words; but 
her husband calling for wine, it resumed all its look of 
moroseness. She curled her features into every contor- 
tion which might mean no, but without effect—he in- 
sisted upon having wine until she was fairly obliged to 
seck the keys, of which she was ever the faithful deposi- 
tary, and then, in her rage, fairly left the room, wonder- 
ing and storming within herself what could possess Mr. 
Woodby to call for wine when there was nobody there 
but Abel. 

In the mean while Miss Woodby thought it right to 
speak to Abel, of whom she made all the necessary en- 
quiries concerning his sisters, heard with delight of Miss 
Mary Allnutt’s arrival, (of whose beauty, let it be said, 
she was of course jealous,) and then launched out on the 
subject which much filled the minds of herself and the 
neighbourhood—the anticipated fancy bazar in the 
spring, with the money of which it was intended to 
build a new school-house. Aunt Fanny was her parti- 
cular friend among the Allnutts, and she was in the 
habit of making her a sort of confidante—a recipient for 
all her likes and dislikes—for all those retreats and ad- 
vances, those conceptions and misconceptions, which are 
so apt to form the furniture of a young lady’s mind when 
it has not been tutored and kept in order by sagacious 
parents. Aunt Fanny, who was still happy to be thought 
a bird of the same feather as this blooming girl, was 
nothing loth to lend her ear to whatever might be poured 
therein; and thus was established that sort of thing be- 
tween them called, in young ladies’ language, “ friend. 
ship.” 

“TI hope your sister Fanny,” said Miss Woodby, “ is 
hard at work for us. Can you tell me what she has set- 
tled to work upon that rug that she has in hand—e cow 
or a Turk ?—Tell her again, from me, that I am all for 
the cow:—I hate those nasty Turks with their long 
beards—fa !” 

“T really don’t know,” said Abel ; “ she is always hard 
at work.” 

“You must set your niece at work for us too,” con- 
tinued his fair companion. 

“ What can she do?” Is she clever? I hear she is 
very clever. Can she make screens? Can she make 
figures that dress and undress?” 

“ What are you saying there, Anne?” exclaimed her 
father, as he caught her last words, through the vigour of 
his mastications: “ what can you mean ?” 

“La! papa,” answered his daughter, “I'm talking to 
Mr. Allnutt about our bazar: I said nothing improper, 
did I, Mr. Allnutt? Do you think Miss Mary could 
make us a pair of such figures—one a man, the other a 
woman? You can’t think how well they would sell; 


country, yet.” 

“I am not yet acquainted with the extent of my 
niece’s accomplishments,” said Abel. “I think I am 
certain that she draws flowers very prettily; but,” added 
he, innocently “I am not prepared to say whether she 
can make the sort of figures you allude tu.” 

“ Do let her try,” said Miss Woodby: “I am sure she 
must know something new, since she’s just arrived fresh 
from town ; for country folks are in general so ignorant.” 

“Ill mention the subject to her with the greatest plea- 
sure,” said Abel, “ and also will deliver your message to 
my sister Fanny;” and he made a motion to depart, when, 
at the same moment, the servant came in with the key, 
’ and, with all the proper etiquettes due to the mysterious 


' contents of a well-administered cellaret, brought out two 
‘ decanters, one containing about an inch of port, and the 


other three inches of sherry. 

“Take a glass of wine before you go,” said Woodby 
to his guest, “and let us drink success to Mexico.” 

“I never drink wine,” said Abel; “but I'll wish every 
sucress to Mexico notwithstanding.” 

During the time that Woodby took to make his liba- 
tion, his daughter exhibited a second display of her 


can do something for us, can’t you?” } 

“I fear I am really worth nothing to any body,” said 
Abel, with great humility. “Only tell me what I can do, 
and I will do it to the best of my ability. - But, alas! I 
have always thought that I was one of those creatures 
who are only born ‘to look about them and to die.’ ” 


“Could not you write a book for us, or any such 
thing !” said Anne. 


Great indeed was the falling off from the awe inspired - 


and nothing of the like has been seen in this part of the 


charitable zeal, by saying, “ But you, Mr. Allnutt—you 


“A book opens a large field, to be sure,” said Abe 
smiling and shaking his head’at the same time. “What 
sort of book ?” 


“Ob,” said Mies Woodby, “ any thing. ‘Tolemachua, 


" Johnson's Dictionary, or Tom Jones—any thing wil] 


do.” 

“That would be any thing, indeed,” exclaimed Abel, 
with great good humour—when Woodby, having finished 
his. meal, arose, and as Abel wished his fair daughter 
good morning, they left the room together, and shortly 
after, the house. : 

Woodby was anxious to say a few parting words to 
Abel upon the business which they had previously settled, 
in order to instruct him upon the mode of getting the 
proper power of attorney made out, and also upon the 
nature of the letter he was to write in forwarding that 
document to his bankers in London. He therefore 
walked with him as far as his new lodges, and on the 
toad made the necessary communications. When 
had got there, the consequential man, all at once, lost 
sight of the broker, and, as if suddenly exalted by the 
sight of his shields, like one who feels proud at being 
allowed to stand in the same room with a king, he made 
a full stop—and, whilst he threw his arms crossed over 
his breast, he tossed his head up, and said: “ Ah, I think 
that will do very well.e Je voudrai si je coudrai : just 
the thing—beats Lord Thorofield hollow! Stone has 


done the thing well! Ah,aurum quam bonum! Capital! . 


This is handsome, Allnutt, is it not ?” 
' “Very handsome,” said Allnutt, in a hurried manner, 
and added: “I *Il now wish you good-b’ye.” 

“Good-b’ye,” said Woodby. You must all come and 
dine with us soon, do you hear? We will let you know. 
We shall have Lord Demone, and Lady Thomson, and 
some more. You'll be sure to come, and then I will 
show you the original Goold coat of arms.” 

“ Good-b’ye,” said Abel; and fearful of more explana. 
tions, he squeezed his hand and fled. 

“ Your servant,” said Woodby. 


CHAPTER VII. 


How ignorant some people may be of what every body is sup- 
posed to know! 

Abel bent his steps homewards, his thoughts full of the 
events of the morning. The fears which he had enter. 
tained that this attempt to increase their fortune would 
prove disastrous had entirely vanished; for Woadby’s 
conversation had so confirmed his brother's views, that 
he could no longer feel any apprehensions as to the re- 
sult of the transfer about to be made. His heart was full 
of gratitude towards Woodby for the readiness with 
which he had espoused the interests of himself and his 
sisters, and more particularly for the great sacrifice 
which he was convinced he had made of his own ad- 
vantage in order to secure theirs. He was ever apt to 
look upon the bright side of things, and ready to approve 
of, and like every person with whom he came into con. 
tact: he therefore glanced with lenity at the instances of 
meanness and vanity which he had remarked during his 
visit, and would not allow himself to criticise with aspe- 
rity what, in the estimation of others more versed in the 
ways of the world, would have been ridiculed and con- 
demned without compunction. 

When he met his sisters at dinner, his first words 
were to extol the Kindness and attentions of the Wood- 
bys; and having done so, he related in the fullest detail 
the success which had attended his mission. 

“Did not I tell you that you would succeed ?” said 
Aunt Barbara, taking the whole merit to herself. “He 
was sure to talk about the French revolution, und then 
you clinched him: was it not so? I’m sure I’m right.” 

“Tt was exactly so,” said Abel: “he seemed quite 
ready to meet my wishes, and espoused our interests ex- 
actly as if they were his own.” 

“T always said Mr. Woodby was a good man,” said 
Barbara, “ whatever people might say about his pride, 
and his love of grandeur and old families.” 

“T believe he is as good a creature as ever lived,” said 
Fanny. 

“ What a dear man he must be,” said the gentle Mary 
with great vivacity, “for being so kind to you, Uncle 
Abel !” 

“And what did Mrs. Woodby say?” enquired Aunt 
Bab; “did you talk to her about our scheme? I fear 
she will grudge us our good fortune.” 

“No, I did not,” said Abel; “I only saw her at lunch- 
eon. She talked to me principally about the company 
she was shortly to have in her house, and about unpapet- 
ing her rooms.” 

“ Who is she to have?” said Aunt Fanny: “ did she 
mention any names ?” 

“ I think she eaid—indeed I am certain she mentioned 
Lady Thomson and Lord De—Do—— Lord Somebody, 
I think she said, and others.” 

“Who can he be?” said Fanny. “Let us see—Oh, 
I know !—it must be Lord Demone; he is an Irishman 
—the Woodbys do nothing but rave about him. Anne 
Woodby told me that her parents wished her to marry 
him ; but, la! he’s old enough to be her father.”; 

* And who is Lady Thomson ?” said Barbara. 

“ What! have you never heard of Lady Thomson!” 
said Fanny ; “ Mrs. Woodby’s Lady Thomson ?—why, 
she can think and talk of nothing else. She is called & 
rich widow, and is every thing at Cheltenham—they call 
her the Queen of Cheltenham—she can do whatever she 
pleases with the Woodbys. I have never seen her, but 
I hear that she is a prodigious person, wearing such tur- 
bans and possessing such shawls?” Then turning to 
Abel, she enquired whether Edward Manby was not to 
be of the party. 

“I think Miss Woodby said something about him,” 
said Abel; “but I did not pay great attention.” 

“ And who is Edward Manby 2” enquired Mary in® 
timid accent. “I never heard his name 
before.” 

“ Oh, the Woodbys call him a charming young mat, 
and so handsome they say!” exclaimed Aunt Fanny 
with enthusiasm. “ Nobody knows who or what he 18; 
but he is somebody’s nephew, that’s certain, and he is 
patronised by Mr. Woodby; and, what's more, I hear 
wears the most charming waistcoats you ever saw. 
is such a favourite !” 

“ He is young Woodby’s friend, I believe,” said Aunt 
Bab. “He is said to be’a very civil, well-conditioned 
youth; but, for my part, I am always afraid of your 
mysterious youths—they are always to be suspected.” 


“Suepected !—suspected of what!” exclaimed Mary: 


with innocent warmth. “ What can he have done t™ 
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- Jt does not matter,” said Aunt Bab; “but I know 
I'm right—it stands to reason that I’m right.” 

In this manner did the two aunts, the uncle, and the 
niece, passing the evening; sometimes chatting of their 
neighbours, at others of their future prospects, and ever 
and anon wondering what John was doing at that mo. 
ment. They were about retiring to their beds, when 
Aunt Barbara all at once exclaimed, as if she had for- 
gotten something of importance, “ But, Abel, you have 
not told us yet by what means we are to get our money 
transferred from the English to the Mexican funds: do 
tell us before we go to bed.” 

“ As to that,” said Abel, “it must be done through 
Cruikshank the attorney.” 

“Through Cruikshank !” exclaimed Aunt Fanny in 
amazement. 

And how can hedo it?” said Aunt Bab. 

“ Through a power of attorney,” said Abel: “ bh ‘8 
the way tu get it.” 

“ Cruikshank ! a power of attorney !” again exclaimed 
Fanny as she left the room and went ‘up to her bed. 
« Who would have thought it ?” 

“ Well, we shall see,” said Aunt Bab, little understand. 
ing the nature of the transaction. “I suppose it’s ull 
right. John must know best; but——” Then, shaking 
her head, she also went to bed, ruminating in her mind 
how such things ‘Were done, and still shaking her head 
as she thought upon Cruikshank. 

Abel gave his blessing to his niece as she tripped up to 
her room, and the cottage was soon after wrapt in the 
rest and quiet of night. 

It has occured to us, and we doubt whether it will not 
also have occurred to most of our readers, to meet with 
instances of ignorance in the commonest affairs of life 
among men and women—but more particularly among 
women, which might be said to amount to idiotism, were 
it not certain that there is as great a variety in the struc- 
ture of minds as there is in the composition of the fea- 

tures of faces. Aunt Fanny was a striking illustration 
of this observation, as will be seen by what is imme- 
diately about to follow; although when it is taken into 
consideration, that living a life of more seclusion than 
falls to the lot of most modern ladies, her ignorance 
might fairly be accounted for on that ground alone. 

She, who usually was the latest at breakfast, was on 
the following morning the first to make her appearance. 
Her mind seemed full of some impelling thought which 
required to expend itself by utterance. Therefore, as 
soon as Aunt Barbara appeared, she exclaimed, “ Barbara, 
it never will do !” 

“ Do what ?” said Barbara. : 

“ Why, Cruikshank—Cruikshank, to be sure,” rejoined 
Fanny. 

“ And what of Cruikshank ?” said Barbara. 

“Surely you understand,” said Fanny ; “ he never will 


“ He never will do what?” answered Aunt Bab, look- 
ing all amazed. 


“ You are quite provoking :” said Fanny : I have been - 


thinking of him all night, and I am sure he never will 
do,—he is such a little nan.” 

“ But what is he to do?” said Barbara. 

“You heard what Abel said as well as I did,” said 
Fanny ; “lie said our money was to be got at by an at- 
torney of power; and you can’t surely say that little 
Cruikshank is the man.” 

“An attorney of power!” exclaimed the astonished 
Barbara; “ Fanny ! what can you mean?” 

“Why, did not Abel say that an attorney of power 
was to go to London to get at our money, and todo what 
John said was to be done with it, and that Cruikshank 
was the man? We surely ought to have a man of more 
power than that little fellow. He never will do ;—who 
would give our money to him? We ought to get some 
good, stout, handsome man, to be sure, to do the busi- 
ness.” 

“ You must be wrong, Fanny,” said Barbara, puzzled. 
“TI don’t think that Abel said an attorney of power—I 
think he said a power of attorney, whatever that may be; 
and I should suppose that to be a different thing—at 
least I think so, for does it not stand to reason that they 
can’t mean the same thing !” 

“It must mean the same thing, though,” said Fanny, 
“ for I turned the words over in my mind all the night 
through a thousand times, and I could come to no other 
conclusion than that he meant a fine, handsome, strong 
man—in short an attorney of power.” 

“It may be so,” said Barbara ; “ but I think I'm right 
when I say that I understood Abel otherwise ;—but here 
he comes.” 

As soon as Abel entered the room, Fanny was the first 
to cry out, “ Now, Abel, did not you say that our money 
was to be got by an attorney of power ?” 

“ An attorney of power?” exclaimed Abel, * what do 
you mean ?” 

“I thought that I- was right,” said Aunt Bab; “I 
thought he said a power of attorney.” 

“ And so I did,” said Abel. 

“Then pray what has Cruikshank to do with it?” 
said Fanny. “Iam sure you mentioned his name.” 

“ And so I did,” said Abel ; * he is to make it out.” 

“ How can he make it out,” rejoined Fanny ; “ sucha 
poor, littte, miserable thing as he is, how can he make 
any thing out like power.” 

“My dear Fanny,” said Abel, smiling, “ I am afraid 
that you got out of your bed this morning with your 
wrong leg foremost, for you have strangely misunder- 
stood this matter.” 

“ Indeed !" said Fanny, with some little mortification 
in her tone and manner; “it is not strange if I have 
misunderstood it. You tell us first that Cruikshank is 
to get our money for us; then that he is to be the power 
of attorney, or the attorney of power, just as you please, 
but which appear to me to mean one and the same thing; 
and now you say that he is to make it out. Make what 
out, I should like to know ?” 

“Why, the power of attorney, to be sure,” said Abel. 
“ A power of attorney is a piece of paper,and not a man: 
when it is duly written according to the prescribed forms, 
signed, sealed, and delivered, all of which was explained 
to me by Mr. Woodby, it then empowers one person to 


‘act for another. Cruikshank, being an attorney, is to 


make this out—we shall sign it; it will then be sent to 
our bankers in London, who will thus be empowered to 
act for us. Now do you understand me ?” 
“TI said as much,” said Barbara, looking wise and sig- 
nificant, “Now I understand the whole thing.” 
“Then a power of attorney is a piece of paper, and 


not a strong man,” said Fanny, with a dogged and mor- 
tified look ; “ well, I thought otherwise.” 

“If it were a strong, handsome.man,” said Abel, with 
the greatest good humour to his sister, * then you were 
perfectly right in thinking that poor Cruikshank could 
be no candidate for the office, nor do I. much wonder at 
your ignorance. To this day, since the death of our dear 
father, never have we had the smallest occasion to dis- 
turb the deposit which he left for our maintenance. I was 
equally ignorant until Mr. Woodby enlightened me on 
the subject. And now the next thing to be done is, that 
1 immediately proceed to put his directions into practice; 
I will set-Cruikshank to work this very morning. 

- So much having been settled, Abel took his way to the 
village, found the attorney, who, in truth, was a little 
shriveled old man, who had made the wills of the neigh- 
bourhood for half a century, and was esteemed the oracle 
on matters both foreign and domestic by all the simple- 
hearted peasantry, soon completed the task to which he 
had been appointed. 

The little community of Ivycote in the mean while had 

received intelligence of John’s arrival at Liverpool, of the 
arrangements which he had made previous to his em- 
barkation,.and at length of his departure. His last letter 
was full of promises to write upon every occasion—full of 
sanguine anticipations of success in his own schemes, 
and of hopes for an excellent result in the one which he 
had suggested to their notice. Aunt Bab, who idolised 
her brother, and, notwithstanding his many failures in 
making a fortune, still had the bighest idea of his under- 
standing, dwelt with admiration on every word he wrote, 
and, when his letters. were read aloud, listened with 


breathless attention; whilst Fanny, equally affectionate, — 


but less awake to his schemes, was only animated when 
he described men and manners. The tender Mary would 
devour every thing he wrote with an attention that in- 
dicated how deeply she loved her parent; whilst Abel, 
without saying much, would listen, and, as he listened, 
would speculate and draw his own conclusions upon the 
subjects that were brought before his mind, but never 
finished without some benevolent ejaculation, praying for 
his brother’s health and prosperity. 

The power of attorney was duly made out, and, when 
presented by Cruikshank for signature, he was thanked 
as if he had conferred a great family benefit; when many 


an innocent joke passed, as they surveyed his person, at — 


Aunt Fanny’s mistake and aberration of imagination. 


The document was forwarded by the post with due so- | 


lemnity; the hours were counted when the answer and 
result would be received ; and, in the expectation of that 
event, we will for the present close this chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The results of shallow education upon frivolous minds—Misses 
Anne and Ellen Goold Woodby. 


In due course of time an answer arrived from the | 
bankers in London, announcing the completion of the | 
transaction precisely in accordance with the orders which | 


they had received, by which the family of Ivycote, ful- 
filling the prognostics made by John Allnutt, were put 
into possession of a comfortable increase of income. 


In anticipation of this event, they had frequently dis- | 
cussed among themselves the use to which they would | 


apply their additional revenue. Barbara insisted upon 


adding to their domestic comforts—buying some neces- | 


sary articles of furniture, renewing others, and, above all, 
enlarging the measure of their hospitality. Abel had no 
ambition beyond that of extending their charity and. 
making themselves useful to the poor; whilst Fanny in- 
sisted, as a preliminary to further schemes, that honest 
Brown’s hat should be ornamented with a gold-lace band, 


and, moreover, that two gold-laced button holes should be | 
added to the collar of his livery coat. We mention these _ 
circumstances, as they will tend to illustrate the charac- — 


ters of the three individuals here mentioned; and we do 


not include their niece, the retiring and unpretending | 
Mary, because, at this period of our story, she was too | 
young and too little of a personage to be supposed to have 
any opinion of her own. She naturally acquiesced , 

d and docility | 
were the habits of her mind; no cloud was ever seen to — 
cross her brow, and she seemed only to exist’ in the love | 


every thing that was prop 


and approbation of those who surrounded her. 


They had been some time seated in council, discussing 


the various subjects of interest in the family brought on 
by their increase of fortune, when the wheels of a car- 
riage were heard approaching the door, and soon Miss 
Woodby and her sister Ellen made their appearance. 


After the first greetings, Miss Woodby announced that 


she had been sent by her papa and mamma to invite the 
whole party to dinner at a future day, which she named ; 
and, as an incentive, added, that they would meet Lady 
Thomson. In her estimation it was sufficient to men- 
tion ** Lady Thomson,” and all was said. At Belvedere 
Hall this personage was looked upon as the beginning 
and the end of all gentility ; and Miss Woodby expected 
that her name would produce the same effect at Ivycote. 


She hoped to have seen them all jump with delight at the | 


invitation, but was mortified to find that it was received 
in solemn silence; fur as such an evént at Ivycote was 
rare, its first effect was to produce a pause and then a 
deliberation. Abel and Fanny looked to Barbara for a 


decision, who, after a due quantity of acknowledgments | 
for the honour and the kindness, and so forth, finding 


that she was properly seconded, accepted it. 
Miss. Woodby, upon hearing this, expressed herself 


very much pleased, and said she was sure that they would 


be delighted to know Lady Thomson, because nothing 
could be kinder than she was—and then she was a 
knight’s widow, and so very genteel ! She added, that she 
saw the best company at Cheltenham, and a good deal of 
it; and then whispered to her friend Fanny, Would you 
believe it, she is so very high bred, that she thinks no- 
thing is half good enongh for her ; and, moreover, never 
will sit in the same room with a tallow-candle!” 
Finding that the visiters were likely to make a long 
stay, Aunt Barbara left them to busy herself in house- 
hold affairs; Abel returned to his room, thus leaving 
Fanny to entertain her young friends; whilst Mary lin- 
gered on to improve an acquaintance with Ellen, who 


was about her own age. 


As soon as Anne Woodby found herself released from 
the severer presence of Aunt Barbara and the grave looks 
of Abel, she was carried off at once by her usual high 
spirits, and relieved herself by a burst of volubility. 

“ Will there be no one else at Belvedere besides Lady 
Thomson ?” enquired Fanny. 

“ Oh dear, yes,” said Anne, “she usually brings seve. 

3 


ral men with her. ‘You have heard of Lord Demone—I 


. told you all about him before ;—well:he is one—is it not 


horrible? You see Lady Thomson is so very genteel 
that she must have a lord with her; and she is so very 
fond of me, and is so anxious that I should be genteel 
too, that she is positively wild to marry me to this man. 
Now, isn’t it horrible ? he is old enough to be my father, 
they say; and then he is so ug]y;and dresses so much . 
like a scrub—there is no hearing it—I’m sure I won't 
for one. Lady Thomson says that I am too fastidious ; 
but I’m sure {’m right in being fastidious—Pa always 
told me that I ought to be fastidious, for that 1’m to have 
a large fortune. when I marry, and I’m sure it is quite 
right to be fastidious. Now don’t you think, Fanny, I 


should be quite wrong not to be fastidious !” she said to | 


her friend with a most beseeching look. 

Aunt Fanny was about to answer this appeal to her 
feelings and judgment, when, without waiting the result, 
Miss Woodby continued to disburthen her heart.—* Oh, 
I wish you had been with us at Cheltenham this summer, 
you would have had such fun. We were always along 
with Lady Thomson ; and, as she was the head of the 
society there, we did whatever we liked. You ought to 
have seen how we were followed about—I am sure I was 


-ealled very proud. I made it a rule always to turn my 


back upon every man who was not regularly introduced; 
you can’t think how I frumped them.” 

Upon hearing this, Mary, whose ear had caught this 
declaration, looked quite astonished, and even distressed. 

“ Well,” continued Anne, “ and we never, at home or 
abroad, walked, rode, sat, or lounged, without being sut- 
rounded by officers: there were some such nice ones— 
one such a love!” (Here Mary blushed.)—*Oh! you 
ought to have seen how we went on; but I was so very 
proud. Only think, one night at a ball at the rooms, 
which was given under the patronage of Lady Thomson, 
I had such an adventure. We all followed Lady Thom- 
son, and entered the rooms, quite a crowd of us,—quite a 


} galaxy, as the paperssaid. The master of the ceremonies 


came up and asked to introduce Mr. Dolittle to me, son 
of Messrs. Dolittle, the bankers of Cheltenham ; before I 
could say yea or nay, there was my man close at hand, 
and he was introduced. I had no choice left; and, just 
as he was coming up, the master of the ceremonies had 
time to whisper behind his hand inte my ear, that he 
drove a phaeton and kept his own hounds: so he asked 
me to Gance, and I said yes, quite thoughtlessly. Well, 
when it was time to stand up, who should come up and 
insist upon my dancing with him, but Captain Swaggle, 
in full uniform. You know I could not resist this; and 
when Mr. Dolittle came to claim my hand, you ought 
to have seen what a fuss there was. I believe they would 
have fought on the spot, only the master of the cere- 
monies interfered; but Lady Thomson was very angry 
with me, because she is so very high bred she can’t 
think bl transgressing the rules of the Cheltenham ball 
room.” 

“ Well, and what need after that ?” enquired Aunt 
Fanny, whilst Mary looked all aghast with apprehension. 

“Oh!” said Miss Woodby, “I was obliged to make 
Mr. Dolittle an apology,—only think of that’; and then, 
by way of making it up, I was obliged to dance with 
him; but then he became so very familiar, it was quite 
shocking, for—would you believe it?—he was imperti- 
nent enough to snatch a rose from my hand, for we all 
carried boquets, and then he stuck it in his button-holc ; 
but I was up to him, for, when he was looking another 
way, I snatched it from him in my turn, and strewed it 
in a thousand bits on the floor. 
how he looked. He was quite mortified, and then said, 


‘Oh! Miss Woodby, you are a dear little-——such a 


word he said!—‘a dear little devil:’ now wasn’t that 
shocking? But I served him quite right, didn't 1? I 
know I am too fastidious perhaps; but such a man as 
Mr. Dolittle has no business to put himself so forward, 
has he?” 

Miss Woodby delivered herself of the above effusion 
wit a volubility and an energy that can only be com- 
pared to the impetus of a train of fireworks; her frequent 
stops to make an interrogation acting like the pause 
which takes place at the extinction of one whecl, before 
the ignitionsof a second. 

Aunt Fanny, who in her day had figured at country 
balls, had danced with captains, and had gone through 
the probation of having flowers snatched from her, and 
who still hoped that she was not utterly rejected by man, 
was pleased to have her recollections revived by the con- 
versation of her young friend; but Mary, who to this 
time had been brought up by those who were jealous 
even to a fault of the purity of her mind, and who was 
as ignorant as an infant of the ways of the world— 
was entirely confounded by what she heard from Miss 
Woodby. She at first attempted to engage Ellen Wood- 


You ought to have seen | 


would have longed for Cheltenham and Lady Thomson, 
she would have burned with impatience to: make herself 
dear to Swaggle, and been ardent with zeal to annihilate. 
Dolittle. She would have dreamt of officers in full uni- 
form, of snatching and demolishing roses, of the obse- 
quiousness of masters of ceremonies, of bankers driving 
phaetons, and of old lords:driven to despair. 

Aunt Fanny, finding that her friend Anne Woodby’s 
effusions had only yet half commenced, and that in pro- 
portion as her patience to hear became manifest so the: 
desire of the other to communicate increased, prudently 
withdrew into’a farther corner of the room, for she had 
sense enough to perceive that the conversation which had 
hitherto taken place wae not adapted to Mary’s taste, and 


thus she left her and Ellen Woodby together: 


Mary therefore made another attempt to draw Ellen 
into conversation, who; on her part, having hitherto been 
kept silent by the interest. which her sister’s communi- 
cations had created, was nothing loth, Ellen, who, ac- 
cording to the received phrase, was not yet out, from not. 
yet having quite opened in‘the book of life the chapter 
which explained its realities, was absorbed in sentiment, 
and lived in the indulgence of that species of poetry, 
peculiar to the imagination of young ladies, which is so 
apt to turn young men into Edwins and themselves into 
Emmas. There was a sentimental cast in her counte- 
nance and manner: her hair was parted flat over her 
brow, she sued paleness as the first of blessings, and she 
had not yet made up her mind whether she should look 
like’a madonna, a nun at her. vigils, or the impassioned 
Eloisa, 


She very soon Sipe to talk to Mary, and the subject. ~ 


which was nearest her heart very soon came to the sur- 
face on her lips. “ Do you know Edward Manby 2” she 
said with a deep sigh, and with her eyelashes er 
quivering over her pretty eyes. : 

“No,” said Mary, “ I have not that pleasure.” . 

“ Ah,-you may well call it pleasure,” said Ellen: “I 
do. Anne may talk of her Captain Swaggle; but I 
should like you to compare him to Edward Manby. The 
one wears his beautiful uniform, ’tis true, and mus-- 
taches; but the other, for all he will persist:in dressing like 
any common person, without either tuft or mustaches, 
is so very handsome that he beats Captain Swaggle all 
toatoms. He has beautiful auborn hair curling naturally 
to begin with : and then such eyes! you never saw the 
like, they positively pierce: you through and through: 
his nose is a little uquiline—Anne says it has a turn too 
much; but I say it is perfect. She says too that Swag- 
gle’s teeth beat Edward’s out and out; but there she is 
wrong again, for his are like pearls, and show so pretty 
whenever he opens. his mouth, whereas Swaggle’s lips 
are always shut so tight that he might have charcoal for 
teeth and no one would be the wiser for it. Then he 
bas such a brow, he looks like a colonel of dragoons 
at least—some say he looks quite as commanding as 
Bonapafte, some like the royal family; but this I will 
say, that nobody can see him without loving him. I 
always feel a sort of involuntary tremour when he stands 
near me;'and when he speaks, his voice thrills through 
and througt. me, it is so very heart-rending. Now isn’t 
he nice ?” 

“I dare say he is,” said Mary, not knowing exactly 
what to say; and, not willing to extend the subject, she 
endeavoured to turn it off by remarking, “ Lady Thom- 
son, too, appears to be very kind and amiable, from all 
your sister says of her.” 

“ Anne is her favourite, and she has a right to praise 
her,” said Ellen ; “ but I cannot like her, she does all she 
can to keep Edward Manby out of our house, because 
she is afraid Anne will fall in love with him, and then 
she would not marry that old lord she is always carrying 
about with her; but I can tell her Edward is not the man 
she takes him to be. Although he is poor—and why 
should he not?—yet he is above the pitiful pelf; he is 
humble and unknown, yet he has all the pride of a 
marquis. . I should not be at all surprised if he were a 
prince in disguise, although they, say that he is only the 
son of a poor officer and the nephew of a brewer. You 
know that does not signify, does it?” 


She made this enquiry with such real interest, as if” 


her whole happiness depended upon it, that Mary could 
not refrain from catching some of her earnestness, and 
said, 

“No, certainly; a Nenana nephew, provided he be 
good, is just as much entitled to one’s esteein as any 
other man’s nephew.’”’ 

“ Well, that is so good of you!” said Elen, squeezing 
her hand ; “ that is what I always say, although-I have 
all the family against me. I have enquired a great deal 
about brewers, and from all I hear they are excellent 
men, and, what's more, members of parliameut. Besides, 
brewers’ nephews may wear tufis and mustaches, and 
chains, and smart sticks, and waistcoats, as well as other 


by’s attention by talking to her upon the various subject: 

of work, books, drawing, flowers and dress ; but, finding 
her wholly absorbed in what her sister was saying, she 
was obliged to direct her attention there also ; and as the 
various topics of Cheltenham, Lady Thomson's supre- 
macy, her own fastidiousness, Mr. Dolittle’s forwardness, 
and Captain Swaggle’s charms were discussed, she” 
evinced astonishment, some slight amusement tinctured 


with some share of disgust, and looked upon her new * 
acquaintances as creatures of a new genus. And here, 


as a French preacher once said, who had ventured to 
address an English congregation in their own tongue, 
“ Having finished our three pints, we will draw a little 
more-ale’—here we may remark of what consequence it 
is, in order to preserve the purity of youthful minds, that 
they,should never be permitted to hear any conversation 
of the nature which we have here recorded, before their 
minds are so well prepared by principle that they would 
be able at once to recognise wrong and right upon their 
own perceptions. 
vating to the mind,—what> more destructive of purity of 


thought and single-mindedness—than those frequent al- : 
lusions to lax and unrestrained condugt, implied in Miss | 


Woodby’s words, between young people of, different 


sexes? Mary had been brought up in the abhorrence of ! 


every thing bearing the remotest affinity to levity, and in 


the love of every thing that encouraged virtue, and, new as | 


Miss Woodby’s effusions were toher ears, she instinctively 
settled in her own mind that she could not have enjoyed 
the same advantages of education as herself, and therefore 
charitably made allowances for her misfortune. But had 
any other young person, whose mind left unprotected by 
principle, and open to the intrusion of frivolity,—had she 
been in Mary's place, what might have been the conse- 
quence? Most probably she would ,have become dis- 


satisfied with the tameness and seclusion of her life, she 


Let us ask what can be more ener- ° 


men ; now mayn’t they ?” 

“T see no good reason aguinst it,” guid Meaty, quite 
startled at the question. 

.“ That is so very good of you‘” repeated Ellen, as if 
Mary had done her a particular favour. “I think I 
might in time persuade Edward Manby to wear them, 
for he is so very good natured you can’t think; he does 
every thing to please every body, and then, although he 
has so little money allowed him he is always buying us 
things, and gives all he has to any poor creature that 


{ asks him. If yon ever see his, don’t like him tuo much, 


Mary,” said Ellen, with a sort of playful emotions 
showing how deeply her affections were already engaged, 
“T shall be jealous of you, do you know, if you do.” 

“There is no fear of that,” said Mary with a good- 
natured smile, 

“Tam afraid that there is, though, ” said Ellen, “ for 
every body is snre to love him ‘who knows him ; there is 
one comfort, he is not to be at Belvedere this time, owing 
to that odious Lady Thomson, and so you can’t love him 

et. ” 

‘ And 80 terminated the tété.d-téte ; for Miss Woodby, 
having fairly exhausted herself in her communications to 
Aunt -Fanny, hastily took her leave, declaring that she 
should be too late to “ take a ride” in the open carriage 
with her mamma; and hinted that they were to have their 
four horses out for the first time, with the new Goold 
Woodby liveries, in order to try how they would look 
‘before Lady Thomson came. 


_ 


CHAPTER IX. 
Country simplicity—“ Where ignorance is bliss,” ée. 
_ The family of Ivycote had not quitted their quiet and 
unpretending habitation for many a long day upon an 
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expedition such as the one. now set on foot by Miss 
Woodby’s visit, and therefore it became an event in 
which the exertion of more than ordinary enérgies was 
requisite. Occasionally one or:two individuals at a time 
might dine with the parish clergyman, or visit the farmer 
Flamborough of the neighbourhood, or even the great 
squire, such as Mr. Woodby might be; but to dine out 
en masse in thie manner was unheard of. Since the 
death of their father and the- ruin of their elder brother, 
they had«wisely kept the incognito as much as possible, 
and refrained from the smallest approach to display ; but 
since the turn which their fortune had taken, and with 
the desire of giving Mary a chance of settling in the 
world, they felt it right to relax. Accordingly, the first 


step. which the ladies of the family took, was to make a- 


survey of their respective wardrobes. Aunt Barbara 
could not boast of many gowns; she had her every-day 


cotton and her Sunday tabinet—the one having frequent. - 


ly shivered in the breeze at the great family washes, and 
the other slambered on a peg behind the door only to be 
called into action every seventh day. She therefore was 
perplexed what to do, particularly when she reflected 
before whom she was about to appear; and at length, 


after as many pros. and cons as a chancellor of exche-. 


quer might make ere he settled the imposition of a new 
tax, she determined upon the strong measure of creat- 
ing an entirely new gown, and that, mirabile dictu, let it 
be properly announced, of silk, As for Aunt Fanny, she 
was much better provided; for, by that extraordinary in- 
genuity which some women possess over others, she 
managed almost daily to exhibit herself in a different at- 
tire. At one time a gown which was in the last stage 
of decrepitude would all at.once come out with renewed 
youth, bristling with ribands and swelling with mysterious 
- bulbs: but on this occasion she was at a nonplus, and, 
as her heart also yearned for something new, she like- 
wisegetermined to exhibit her taste and fancy in a new 
dress, whilst it was decided that Mary was to look cheap 
and loyely in white muslin. An expedition to the nearest 
market-town was consequently planned and forthwith ex- 
ecuted; whilst Abel, contented with his long-tried and 
apparently everlasting black trousers and silk stockings, 
was happy to devote the hour of their absence to his 
much beloved flute, ~ 

The three ladies returned with their pony-carriage 
laden with the purchases which they had made, the sage 
Barbara depending upon the solvency of the New World 
for the payment of this extra expense. Package after 

was handed. out, to the astonishment of old 
Betty, who had never seen such doings since the days of 
the family grandeur, and did not cease uttering her 
“ Well-a-day !” and “ I never seed the like !” until every 
thing was safely landed in the hall. But these ejacula- 
tions were nothing to those which followed when the con- 
tents of the packages were displayed before her. Bar- 
bara first dazzled her eyes by a gray silk; but when 
Fanny opened the.mysteries of her purchase, which after 
much uncertainty of purpose she had settled should be a 
cherry-coloured silk, the enraptured old woman almost 
fainted.with delight. 

Then succeeded the difficulties of * making up,” to use 
the mantua-maker’s jargon. It was so long since anew 
gown had been manufactured in the family, and those 
that existed being of obsolete fashion, it required that 
some expedient should immediately be devised to secure 
& specimen of the last mode. In the adjoining village 
there were no mantua-makers, therefore in their dilemma 
they determined to send to the Misses Woodby to beg the 
loan of one of their gowns, which they supposed would 
be of undoubted authority. This was soon obligingly 
supplied, accompanied by 4 note from Miss Woodby, 
who said, from Lady Thomson's authority, “ that tuckers 


out,” 

As soon as the garment was exhibited, great was the 
astonishment it created. Upon being held up to view, 
after much scrutiny, Aunt Bab exclaimed: “ But there 
must be something wanting yet. Surely this can't be all 
the gown—it stands to reasun, that something more is 
wanting at the top; why, it would not cover my shoul- 
ders!” They all agreed in this remark ; and then, by 
way of ascertaining the fact beyond a doubt, they pitched 
upon the smiling Mary as their manikin, and requested 
her to strip and put on Miss Woodby’s dress. This she 
did, accomipanied by all the retiring and bewitching 
modesty of her nature, and when she found herself. de- 
prived of the covering to which she had been accustomed, 
she felt even in the presence of her aunts as if the finger 
of insult and mockery were pointed at her. We wish 
that those who daily go into crowds openly and unblush- 
ingly, with their persons presented to the gaze of whoever 
chooses to look upon them, could have seen this beautiful 
maiden as she stood thus ¢Xposed, expressing in her 
abashed looks the true feelings of modesty which nature 
has implanted in woman both for her protection and to 
increase her attractions: they would have received a 
lesson which would have taught them how reprehensible 
is the prevailing fashion of their dress. Let them be as- 
sured, that if it be intended to secure the attention. of 
man, the object fails, for what is common is no longer 
observed ; and that, be he libertine or otherwise, far from 
admiring, be is the first to deride and condemn. 

“ And so tuckers are descending!” said Aunt Bab, as 
she turned poor Mary round and round, looking at her 
with horror and astonishment, her eyes being particularly 
attracted by that portion of the gown. which was drawn 
like a horizontal line across her beautiful bust—“ Why, 
the woman must be run miad.to say so! ‘How much 
lower would she have them go?—What shall I do?” 


Fanny, whose heart in trath went as much with fash- - 


ion as whig or tory goes with his party, although she 
could not refrain from siding with her sister in condemn- 
ing what she saw before her, endeavoured to come to a 
compromise by saying, * You know we can trim as high 
as we like.” 
_ “Trim 1?" eried Bab, her anger increasing with reflec- 
tion—“trim to be sure!—what can Lady Thomson 
mean?—trim indeed we will with a vengeance !—Why, 
_ if we were all tostart from home in gowns like this—the 
very dogs of the village would how! with astonishinent— 
it stands to reason that they would. Besides, she says 
we must shorten our skirts. Why if we lower our 
tuckers and shorten our skirts, what becomes of the 
gown? we may as well leave it off altogether. The woman 
must be mad—it stands to reason!” 
Fanny attempted to soften her sister's wrath, by re- 
minding her of the power of fashion, and how difficult it 
was to set one’s face against it; but her words were of 


no avail, for Bab avowed that if no one would set their 
face ugainst it, she for one would, and’ she would let 
them know what it was to dress with becoming modesty 
and decorum. 

The gowns were soon cut out, and the whole of the 
female household being employed in stitching and putting 
them together,—for they worked as if it were a family 
concern of the first moment,—the whole were ready to 
put on even twenty-four hours before the eventful day of 
the dinner. 

On that morning the plan of operations for the evening 
was settled by Aunt Barbara herself, aided by the coun- 
tenance of Abel. It was arranged that he, putting his. 
dress-shoes in his pocket, should walk to Belvedere Hall, 
and be ready to meet them at the door in order that they 
might all enter the drawing-room together; whilst the 
women should proceed in the pony-chaise, driven by 

‘honest Brown in his new livery, which was to be exhi- 
bited for the first time on the occasion. - 

Just as this had been settled, a note arrived from Miss 
Woodby to Aunt Fanny, which stated, “that Lady 
Thomson being very fond of music, her mother begged it 
as a particular favour that Miss Mary Allnutt would 
bring her music-book with her, in order that she might 
favour them with a song after dinner.” 

When Mary heard this, she almost sank into. the ground 
with apprehension ; for, although she had learned music, 
and wasas good a performer upun the piano-forte as most . 
young ladies, and although she had a sweet voice and 
sang little unpretending songs and ballads when she was 
alone, yet she had never exhibited herself to more than 
her father, her uncle, and aunts, in her life ; and therefore 
to sing before Lady Thomson, the head of the society at 
Cheltenham, and a “lord,” and all the Woodbys, and she 
could not say who besides, appeared to her an under- 
taking so appalling in its‘circumstances, and in her so . 
presumptuous, that although she was ever ready to attend 
to every one’s wishes, yet on this occasion she entreated 
and begged that she might be excused. Uunt Bab and 
Uncle Abel were both well inclined to accede to her 
wishes; but Aunt Fanny, who had a secret hope that 
she herself might be called upon to raise her voice for the 
amusement of the company—for she in her day had had 


a voice, and had sung and heard “brava!” and “excel- | 


lent !” whispered into her ear,—insisted upon Mary’s ac- 
ceding to Miss Woodby’s request, and, by way of en- 
couragement, said that she would accompany her. Poor 
Mary, seeing how much in earnest her aunt was in her 
wishes, busied herself to select the songs she could best 
sing; and, whilst she was so doing, Aunt Fanny also 
slipped in an old buok containing some of her own obso- 
lete songs, in case she might have a fitting opportunity to 
exhibit her powers. 

At length the morning of the eventful day arrived, and 
the hour for dressing soon followed. We will pass over 
all the bustle and anxiety, and gently glide over the nu-. . 
merous difficulties which the reader _may easily suppose. 
took place on this occasion, in order to arrive at the grand 


_result; and we will describe the appearance of the ladies 


seriatim as rustling with unusual sounds from their 
dressing-rooms they one by one disgorged from the nar- 
row staircase and stood erect in the parlour. 
Aunt Barbara, first, arrayed in her new gray gown, 
stood looking around her above and below as if she had 
been metamorphosed into some new being; and truly 
nobody who had seen her in the morning could well 
have taken her for the same person. She had, indeed, 
kept her word, and had carefully abstained from cutting 
out her gown according to Miss Woodby’s pattern. Her 
neck and shoulders were comfortably covered: she had 


: 80 successfully trimmed up to her very throat, that she 
; might not unaptly be compared to one of those larger 
were positively descending and skirts ascending, and | 
that therefore allowances should be made in the cutting | 


owls which, furred and ruffled up to the eyes, are some- 
times pleased to look out of an ivy-bush. Then her 
sleeves, so large and ample in Miss Woodby’s gown, she 
had pared away to answer very much in shape to a pair 
of moderate-sized bellows; and as compared to the modern 
forms of ladies, (for she despised all artificial redundan- 
cies of person,) she looked like a tree that had just been 
pollarded, or like something cut to the quick. But with 
all this she wore an appearance of great respectability ; 


and however strange it might appear to our eyes now, we | 


would uphold her dress in preference to that ef many a 
lady of fifty, who exhibits her decayed person to every 
glancing eye, and runs the chance of being made ill 
rather than forego the charm of being in the fashion. 

But when Aunt Fanny made her appearance, it was 
quite with a different air. She could not resist the fasci- 
nations of a fashionable gown ; and although she had not 
in fact listened to Lady Thomson’s doctrine of lowering 
her tucker, yet she had shortened her skirts; and there 
she stood with her country-made shoes, exhibiting her 
feet, never naturally too small, looking like one uncertain 
whether she had done right or wrong. Her whole look 
and manner too were changed since the morning: living 
in a state of illusion concerning her real age, still think- 
ing herself entitled to stand in the ranks of youth, she 
had matched her ribands to her imagination, and not to 
her complexion ; by which means she produced a failure in 
general effect, like the painter who, called upon to restore 
a "decayed landscape representing an autumnal scene, 
makes use of colours only adapted to the freshness of 


. spring. The cherry-coloured silk matched ill with a 
. complexion no longer the delight of the lily or the rose: 
- it rose in judgment against naked arms and a bare neck, 
and seemed to enjoy a secret triumph in putting into }. 
confusion the ambition of approaching age, which was | 


making this expiring effort for supremacy. In arraying 


herself in her new attire, she seemed to have thrown off | 


her usual apathy of manner: all at once she assumed a 
youthful and lively air and manner, and tripped about in 
unceasing activity, as if to acquire practice in the ma- 
nagement of her feet in their new and exposed position. 
Mary came down dressed with a degree of beauty and 
propriety which was astonishing considering that this 
might be called her first appearance in society, which 
proves that good sense, wherever it exists, will preside 
over every action, whether in the greater or in the smaller 
concerns of life. Her hair was gracefully and simply 
arranged, ornamented by a single flower placed precisely 


where it ought to be. Her dress, which was neither ‘ 


fashioned by the hand of prudery nor that of extravagant 


display, was so beautifully made, that while it sufficiently - 


_portrayed the grace of her form, it still retained every 
restraint of propriety, and made it impossible for cri- 
ticism to find faalt. Altogether, nothing could be more 
worthy of admiration than her whole appearance, 
All being ready, properly secured by cloaks and bon- 
nets, they ascended their chaise, and bonest Brown then 
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| drove off with the dignity of a duke’s body coachman; 
| whilst old Betty, together with another, her companion’ 
; in the kitchen, who had attended at the door to see them 
off, persisted in looking at them until they turned the 
corner of the lane, and were fairly out of sight. 

“ Well, I declare!” said old Betty; “how charming 
they all looked!—how handsome was ‘missis!"” (so 


“ Ah, I liked Miss Fanny best,” said the other, “she 
was so fine!” 

“ Yes,” said old Betty; “she was fine, ‘tis true: but 
then "twas a pity she was so lively—with such large feet 
too!” 


CHAPTER X. 


Lady Thomson, the Queen of Cheltenham—The effect of her 
presence in village life. - 

Ever since the day of ‘Abel’s visit to Belvedere, Mrs. 
Goold. Woodby had been in a state of unceasing activity 
to prepare the house for the.reception of Lady Thomson. 
The drawing-room furniture was uncovered, the state 
bed-room aired, all-the best china and glass were brought 
to light, and every thing done to denote the reception of a 
person of the first quality. The fact is, Mrs. Goold 
Woodby was ambitious of exhibiting herself in the very 
best colours to her friend, who had great reputation for 
taste and knowledge in the art of living, and who had 
made herself so much feared by the tyranny which she 
exercised wherever she went, that in every arrangement, 
be it in the ordering of a dish or the distribution of furni- 
ture, or in dress, or in the choice of servants, Mrs. 
Woodby’s universal text was, “ What will Lady Thom- 
son think?” In illustration of this, we must say that 
she had given orders that all the men-servants, down to 
the gardener, were to be ready in attendance in the hall, 
duly dressed and powdered, to appear as soon as Lady 
Thomson should drive up, to form a Jane for her to walk 
through, which, as she had been told, was performed in 
the houses of the great. The moment was now fast ap- 
proaching for her ladyship’s arrival; the butler, the under- 
Loutler, the two footmen, the coachman, the groom, the 

g’ardener—all were there powdered (all except the gar- 
d.ener,) stiff in their néw liveries, gorgeous in worsted 
and plush, and bristling with batteries of the largest 
d onble-crested buttons that had ever been made. When 
Mrs. Woodby, as agitated as any stage-manager upon a 
first night, came to inspect them, she observed that the 
gardener had not powdered his head, and enquired the 
reason why. The good man endeavoured to excuse him- 
8 elf by saying that gardeners never powdered ; but when 
he was pressed narrowly to explain what had become of 
, the flour which he had received for the purpose, he was 
' obliged to confess that his wife had made it into a pud- 
ding, and that he had in a moment of temptation devoted 
tlaat to his belly which had been intended for his head. 
\Ve will suppress, for the h of the sex, the feelings 
of anger that rose in her breast, and the form of words 
in. which they were expressed ; but jyst as she had ordered 
the culprit away to the flower-tub, the teeming equipage 
was perceived in the distance, making the best of its 
way to the door, and all was hushed into order in expect- 
ation of the eventful moment. Mrs. Woodby retreated 
lo, the drawing-room for the purpose of receiving her 
guest with becoming dignity, her heart beating with a 
tlaousand different feelings, and seated herself upon the 
corner of a sofa, so prodigiously new and glossy, that she 
thought herself committing an act of sacrilege in making 
a print of her person upon it. But, before she did this, 
slie loudly called to her daughters to appear, exclaiming, 
“ Anne—Ellen, come down immediately! Here is Lady 
‘l‘homson coming ; and if you are not here to receive her, 
what will she think ?” 

She scarcely had time to regain her breathing afler 
this effort, before in walked Lady Thomson herself, in all 
tlie pomp and circumstance of traveling-cress, furred 
a:nd velveted at all points, properly hung about with 
ciaains and brooches, lap-dog under the arm, anda lady 
companion bringing up the rear. Perhaps the reader 
nuay at once recognise the sort of personage we mean to 
introduce to his acquaintance; if he should not, then we 
will assert that she was as fine a specimen of the genus 
maitresse femme, as might be seen: loud and free of 
spcech, bluff in her deportment, exacting attentions, 
hzedless of giving trouble, careless of giving offence, ad- 
dicted to violent wrenching of the hand, and to patting on 
the shoulder by way of protection, and a thorough mis- 
tress of egotism in all its branches. 

She walked in with her hands extended: and, inflict. 
ing a kiss on both Mrs. Woodby’s cheeks, she exclaimed, 
“ Well, my dear Woodby, here I am at last! I thought 
we should never get here.” Then, turning to her fol- 
lower, she said, “ Let me introduce Miss Swallow ;” then, 
unmindful of her friend, she said to the said follower, 
“* Here, Swallow, take the dog; you had better see it 
washed and combed, and get it a chicken, for it ’s dying 
o. hunger.” ‘Then turning to her friend again, she suid, 
as. she looked about her, This is a charming room ;” 
aiid looking at the furniture, added, ‘and what very 
handsome silk !” 

“I'm glad you like it—I was sure you would,” said 
Mirs. Woodby ; “it cost us fifteen shillings a yard, and is 
quite new.” 

“New! to be sure it is,” said Lady Thomson; “but 
| why is it new—don’t you always sit in this room ?” 

“No, never, except we have company,” said Mrs, 
Woodby, quite exulting. 

“There you’re wrong, Woodby,” said her friend; “ it’s 
quite vulgar not to sit in your best room :—nothing so 
+| vulgar as a new thing, and particularly new furniture. I 
| do believe you never sat upon this sofa before !” Upon 
‘| which she bestowed herself upon its soft cushions with a 
4 considerable concussion, and then looked about her with 
so.criticising an eye that it made poor Mrs. Woodby 
| wince with apprehension. 

“Now, what are all those chairs doing against the 
wall,” she continued, “like so many raw recruits in a 
row? They ought to be spread about the room to sitin, 
‘41 to.be sure. Then you ought to group your tables,—not 
one great round thing in the middle, like a room in an 
inn. And where are your books, your drawings, your 
albums? You look for all the world now as if you had 
dropped from the skies, like Eve in paradise! Then 
those glass things—what do you call them ?—upon the 
‘| chimney-piece—they won't do, indeed they won’t; such 
trash is quite out. You must have old vases or some of 
the fashionable crooked candlesticks: I'll sell you mine a 
barguin.” Then jumping up as if she were inspired, she 
flew about the room, and pulling the chairs from their 


* they called Aunt Bab)—* how sweet was Miss Mary!” 


places, the tables from their corners, she managed {g: 
bring them all in a cluster into the middle, and produced 
so utter a confusion, that, notwithstanding her love of 
Lady Thomson, and her desire to be in the fashion, Mrs, 
Woodby fairly stood aghast at this destruction of what, 
from her earliest youth, she had always been taught to 
esteem as the height of gentility. ; asl 

“There, that’s the sort of thing,” said Lady Thomson; 
“none of your stiffress—every thing must be free and 
easy.” 

free and easy with a vengeance!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Woodby between her teeth, and scarcely recovering from 
the shock which her old prejudices had received. 

“But where is Anne—where is Ellen,” said 
Thomson, “ and Mr. Woodby? Do they know, that [ 
am come 

“I'll call them,” said her friend; and she was just 
about to ring the bell, when im rushed Anne, followed by 
her sister, dressed in the smartest of morning dresses, 
and looking quite the pictures of rude health and vulgar 
satisfaction. 

“My dear Anne,” said Lady Thomson, before she 
kissed her, and looking straight into her fuce with 
scrutinising air, “what do I see on your nose? That 
must not be : have you no sticking-plaister? If you are 
intended to be seen, let us have none of this: you know, 
Lord Demone is to be here to-morrow. And Ellen, too, © 
—my dear, why do you flatten your hair down in that 
fashion over your forehead? If you had a Pasta face, [ 
would say nothing; but ringlets always go with dim. 
ples: mind, that’s the rule.” 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Woodby, somewhat recovered 
from her late shock, “that Lord Demone was to have 
come with you. Weare all ready for him: his sheets 
are well aired, and sois his bed.” 

“I thought it right,” said Lady Thomson in a tone of 
dignity and somewhat of mystery, “not to travel in the 
same carriage with Lord Demone: it is a duty I owe to 
myself not to travel with him. He will be here to-mor. 
row.” 

Every body has some sort of rule by which they pre. 
tend to shape their conduct in life. Lady Thomson's 
universal dictum for every thing she did was given in 
the following form of words: “ £ owe it to myself”—or 
“it isa duty which I owe to myself”—or “in justice to 
my own self,’*—thus raising a debt which, in her prodi- 
gality of duty, she was heaping upon her own head ; but 
at thesame time, likea wise financicr, creating a sinking. 
fund of self-will, which enabled her to clear the debt 
whenever she pleased. In the present instance, the ap- 
plication of this rule of conduct happened to be well 
adapted to existing circumstances, inasmuch as the lady 
wasabout forty-five, and the gentleman above fifty years 
of age; but it also was a principle which she applied 
as a vindication of every folly, and of every act of ego- 
tism. As an instance, both of her egotism and of the 
application of her rule, we will state that she had not sat 
long with her friends, ere she informed them that, in ad. 
dition to Lord Demone, she had invited another of her 
friends to Belvedere besides Miss Swallow, her compan- 
ion, whose presence had nut been lated—one, be 
it said, of those many idle and insignificant danglers © 
whom it was pleasant to her vanity to have appended to 
her suite, and of whose arrival up to thismoment she had 
not given the smallest intimation. Mrs. Woodby was 
rather startled at this piece of intelligence, and began to 
show evident symptoms of that sort of infirmity called 
the fidgets,”” which is common to anxious housekeepers, 
“ I wish you had told me of this before,” said Mrs. Wood- 
by, “for then I might have given him the blue room: 
pray who may he be!” 

“ My dear,” said Lady Thomson, nothing abashed at 
the inconvenience which she had evidently occasioned, 

_“* it is a duty I owe to myself, go where I will, to see the 
best society: I always do it—I lay it down as a rule. 
Mr. Simpleton Sharp is the gentleman I have invited; 
he isa particular friend of Lord Demone, and indeed he 
never goes any where without him; he is very much the 
fashion, and is quite indispensable in every genteel thing 
—at Cheltenham. I am sure you will like him—every 
body likes him : he plays better at whist than most peo- 
ple, and is first cousin to the great Mr. Simpleton, of 
Yorkshire.” 

After this eulogium, of course Mrs. and the Misses 
Woodby could not be otherwise than highly impatient 
to become acquainted with so accomplished a person, and 
make 60 desirable an acquaintance; and as both he and 
Lord Demone are soon to be brought more intimately te 
the reader's notice, we must say a few words concerning 
them, by way of introduction. ' 

Lord Demone was an Irish peer, the owner of an an- 
cient castle situated in one of the most peaceable counties 
of Ireland, in which almost every place begins with the 
syllable Kil, surrounded by a park which once had been 
flourishing, but which, alas! was so no more; for his re- 
venues, which once had also-been flourishing, alas! also, 
were sono more. His object was to increase them by 
marriage: and having found in Lady Thomson a person 
willing to further this scheme, he attached himself to her 
during a season at Cheltenham, and fixed upon Anne 
Woodby as his victim. He had been a sensualist, com- 
monly called a bon vivant, all his life; had ever shown 
himself the most generous and liberal of men by refusing 
himself nothing; and was every where received with 
open arms, because he wasa wit, and one who excited 
laughter. In age he was past fifty ; his person was with- 
out attraction, for he was rather slovenly in his dress, 
and totally divested of any of the pretensions of a cox- 
comb. He had a keen eye, and his smile, which never 


- condescended to roar into laughter, expressed much of the 


comicality of a wag, mixed up with a sufficient quantum 
of the bitterness of satire. 

Mr. Simpleton Shurp, onthe other hand, was quite 
different person. He-was young, bad round red cheeks, 
and a white forehead; plump in his person; dressed 
with the most studied precision, and exhibited in his 
maaner such vivid self-approbation, that every one who 
approached him longed toslap his face. His unmeaning 
countenance was a true index of his mind, which never 
generated an idea of its own, but, like the boa after @ 
meal, would ruminate long and sluggishly upon the good 
things he had taken in, and then after a lengthened di- 
gestion turn them to his own advantage. His ambition 
was to be thought a wit, and he had attached himself to — 
Lord Demone with a view of catching, by reflection, 
some of the brightness that surrounded. him, aping his ' 
mode of speech, and repeating his stories, and occasion- © 
ally becoming the butt at which the wit leveled his 
shafts. Lord Demone’s manuer was irresistibly comic, + 
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and his face was always curling up into incipient mirth, 
like'the cover of a pot, which, just lifted up by the steam 
from the boiling liquid, discovers that there are good 
things within ; whilst Simpleton Sharp looked like one 
who is ever on the point of bringing forth a good thing 
without actually being known to have a safe delivery, or 
asa man about to sneeze who stops short with an unreal- 


’ The day of their arrival was the one pitched upon for 
the dinner to which the Allnutts had been invited, and 
t was the stir produced in the house in consequence 
of thisevent. Lord and Lady Thorofield, the grandees 
of the neighbourhood, for the first time were expectcd, 
besides others of distinction in the county, and nothing 
was left undone to make Lady Thomson and her friend 
with their reception. The servants at an early 
hour thronged the passages to the dining-room, running 
against each other in the eagerness of preparation, and, 
unpractised in their vocation, “ spoilt more than they 
mended.” The din in the kitchen was great, and por- 
tended a result of singular production. Mrs. Woodby, 
during the progress of the operations, would every now 
and then steal down to those regions of roasting aud 
boiling, and hold ‘mysterious conferences with the cook ; 
whilst Mr. Woodby busied himself in the cellar, The 
young ladies, meanwhile, were in constant communica- 
tion with their wardrobe and their maid, devising the 
most effectual mode of setting off their persons, of fasci- 
pating their male guests, and of conciliating Lady Thom- 
son. 


CHAPTER XI. 
One of the best standards for good breeding is the common pro- 
cess of eating and drinking. 

We believe that no people in the world are more afflict- 
ed with shyness than the English. Whatever may be 
the cause,—whether it be from nervous apprehension, or 
pride, or from any other reason,—true it is that its effects 
are most incunvenient. Some it apparently places in 
hostility with their fellows, at one time causing them to 
shun their presence as if they fled from the plague, at 
another to meet them with trembling and perturbation. 
Others, casting a veil over the finest qualities of the 
heart and understanding, it makes appear like fools 
and idiots, and they commit acts that belong only to fa- 
tuity; whilst others again, who yield in despair to its 
influence, it leads to put on the face of boldness and 
effrontery, the mind being so disturbed by its infirmity 


that it totally fur the moment destroys the real character, 


and exhibits one entirely artificial. 

The Allnutts were all, more or less, constitutionally 
shy; and their seclusion from society had given them no 
habits of controlling their emotions. A charitable ob- 
server would have remarked, that in the midst of their 
awkwardness they possessed the foundation of the most 
polished manners,—namely, the greatest benignity of 
mind, a disposition to think well of all peuple, and a total 
absence of selfishness; but, in the circle to which they 
were going, it will be seen that their simplicity was 
laughed at, and their good qualities overlooked. 

The carriage, driven by honest Brown, just drove up to 
the door of Belvedere Elall, as Abel, in the face of an as- 
sembled row of servants, was puzzling and shuffling over 
the simple operation of taking off his dirty shoes and put- 
ting on his dress-ones; and when, hot and perplexed by 
the exertion, he looked up and beheld his sisters, he was 
relieved and overjoyed. ‘They soon joined him, and then 
with silent trepidation prepared themselves to cncounter 
the first awful entrance into the drawing-room. Aunt 
Bab smoothed herself down, assumed an air of resolution, 
and taking Abel’s arm, headed the column; Aunt Fanny, 
giving a twist to her curls, threw a glance over her 
tucker, and a look to her feet, and then received under 
her arm the hand of the timid Mary, who would willingly 
have retreated from the ordeal to which she felt that they 
were about to be exposed. The doors were thrown wide 
open; with their eyes suffused with agitation, and their 
senses almost in abeyance, they entered into the splendid 
apartment, where, lo! like a ship turning at once from a 
tuffled sea into a calm bay, their fears and apprehensions 
were quieted as if by magic, for no one was there—the 
place was untenanted, and instead of the visions of new 
and unknown faces which they were about to encounter, 
they merely saw the place “ where the party was not.” 
They had, in fact, arrived half an hour before the time. 

This reprieve immediately restored them to their self- 
possesssion, and still scarcely venturing to speak louder 
than in a whisper, they eyed with admiration the magni- 
ficence of the room, and the beauty of the furniture. 
They had sat there some time, when in walked one 
whom we have already described as Mr. Simpleton Sharp, 
who, taking Aunt Bab for Mrs. Goold Woodby, (not hav- 
ing yet been presented to his hostess,) stepped up to her 
rather with a protecting air, though still with a most ur- 

bane manner, and said, “How much he was obliged 
'o Lady Thomson for having been the means of affording 
him the pleasure of making her acquaintance.” 

Aunt Bab, who was not prepared for this, and not ex- 
actly seeing the mistake, speaking in the name of the 
family, said, “We have not the honour of knowing Lady 
T yet—we are just arrived.” 

“I beg you a thousand pardons,” said the other; “I 
took you for Mrs. Goold Woodby. I hope that I have 
given no offence.” 

“Our name is Allnutt,” said Bab: “there can be no 
dffence where none is meant.” 

“ Ah, Allnutt—Woodby,—ha, very good—very rural,” 
‘id Simpletun Sharp, with his mouth wide open, endea- 


Youring to combine something in his shallow intellect - 


which might pass for wit: but nothing obeyed his call 
‘ave certain abortive hums and hahs, until Mr. and Mrs. 
Goold Woodby together entered the room. They looked 
both hot and contentious, for they had in truth scarcely 
"covered from a very vivacious argument which they 
had just held respecting the right of precedence between 
lady Thomson and Lady Thorofield. Mrs. Woodby, 
being but indifferently versed in court matters, contended 

her friend Lady Thomson, whom she invoked as the 
frst lady at Cheltenham, and one who was looked up to 
w the first of her sex; whilst Mr. Woodby in vain as. 
“rted that Lady Thurofield was a peeress of the realm, 
and that she had as much right to walk out of a room 

"st as a bishop has to make his exit before a dean. 

As soon as they had properly greeted their guests and 
made acquaintance with Mr. Simpleton Sharp, their ar- 
Sument was renewed, both endeavouring to secure an 
repaid for their respective opinions. Simpleton Sharp, 

ho was conversant in such like discussions, of course 


at once decided the controversy in favour of Mr. Woodby; 
but Mrs. Woodby'still persevered in endeavouring to pro- 
cure the approbation of her own sex. “I should like to’ 
know,” she exclaimed in the height of her enthusiasm 
for her friend,—* I should like to know who Lady Tho- 
rofield was? Why, isn’t she the daughter of old Grimes, 
the former lord's:agent, whose wife was a Tapps,—one 
of the Tappses of the Hare and Hounds on the Lon- 
don Road, and one of a family, if people speak truth, the 
son of whom was transported for poaching. 1 should 
like to know why she should be better than Lady Thom- 
son ?” 

She was cut short in her argument by the appearance 
of Lady Thomson herself, who came sweeping in, in all 
the dignity of a velvet gown and a cap of no ordinary 
dimensions, The proper introductions immediately en- 
sued; and as Mrs. Woodby had already duly apprised 


‘Lady Thomson that the Allnutts were related to Lord 


Knutsford, and as Lady Thomson felt unbounded respect 
for every thing that had the most distant reference to no- 
bility, she did not fail to pay them marked attention; al- 
though, in glancing her eye over their dress and appear- 
ance, she could not refrain from drawing conclusions 
upon that head which the worldly and vulgar-minded are 
too apt todo, The well-clothed neck and throat of Aunt 
Barbara attracted her attention as much as the bright 
cherry-coloured silk of Aunt Fanny’s gown, which shone 
throughout the assembled group as bright as the blaze of 
a blacksmith’s fire does amidst the sober-coloured cot- 
tages of a village hamlet. 

Lord Demone soon after made his appearance; and at 
the announcement of Lord and Lady Thorofield the din- 
ner was ordered to be served up, when that interval of 
suspense took place which by no exertion of ingenuity 


can ever be made agreeable. Simpleton Sharp tried in 


vain to say something agreeable upon Lady Thomson’s 
lap-dog; Lady Thomson whispered to Lord Demone, 
who did not cease eyeing each individual assembled with 
the scrutiny of a satirist; whilst Mr. Woodby had not 
lost a moment in entertaining Lady Thorofield upon the 
subject of his lodges, his shields, and the virtues and 
high qualities of Stone the architect. 


As soon as the joyful words of “ Dinner is hon the ta- ; 


ble,” audibly pronounced by a rustic butler, were heard, 
the procession gradually proceeded to the scene of action ; 
Mr. Woodby taking the lead with Lady Thorofield, whilst 
at the same time he threw a look of triumph towards his 
wife, who was thinking all the while that Lady Thom- 
son was an ill-used woman. 

Mrs. Woudby having taken her seat where it is the 


pride of an English wife to sit—that is, at “ the head of 


her table,” flanked on either side by dignitaries after her 
own heart—soon began to dispense her attentions to her 
guests in those terms of civility which, in her estimation, 
were the touchstone of good breeding. ‘“ My lady, pray 
allow me to assist you to some fish.— My lord, won’t you 
be pleased to play with a sweetbread?—Won’t you be 
‘prevailed’ upon to ‘try’ a kidney ?—Mr. Simpleton 
Sharp, pray be ‘induced.\—Miss Barbara Allnutt, I’m 
afraid there ’s nothing here that you ‘ prefer. —All you 
see before you, my lord, we do at home: we bake, brew, 
milk, fish, kill our own mutton, and lay our own eggs, 
all at home—Mr. Goold Woodby will tell you the same.” 

“TI presume that your young ladies are home-made 
also,” said Lord Demone, taking up his glass and look- 
ing at Mary Allnutt, with whose beauty he had been 
particularly smitten, although he would fain have made 
the mother believe that he talked of her daughters. “ You 
ought not to have forgotten them; they do more credit 
to your farm than youreggs.”_, 

“ Indeed, my lord,” said the good lady, not seeing the 
point of his humour, “they have nothing to do with the 
farm ; they have had all the advantages of the genteelest 
education—we have spared nuthing to bring them up in 
the best principles of perfection :” and then lowering her 
voice, in a whisper she added, “ And Mr. Woodby, there, 
is quite determined to give them each handsome fortunes. 
You see they are our only children, besides our son Tho- 
mas, and therefore we can afford to do it, and handsome. 
ly too.” 

“But you eat nothing yourself, ma’am,” said Lord 
Thorofield, who was an old sportsman, and who, having 
been in the field all the morning, was tov hungry to say 
much? 

Mrs. Woodby’s principal pretensions to gentility, as 
far as regarded her own person, lay in three things: an 
ambition to be thought to have a weak stomach, her 
friendship for Lady Thomson, and her ancient lineage. 
In answer to Lord Thorofield’s accusation of eating no- 
thing, she said, “Ah, my lord, ever since the time of 
Charles the Second the Goolds have been famous for 
their bad stomachs ;—I am a thorough Goold, and that’s 
the truth of it—I never do eat any thing myself:” and 
then, with a soft sigh, added, “ And that I can't digest.” 

“ Ah, difficulty of digestion, ’tis true, is the general 
complaint now-a-days,” remarked Simpleton Sharp; “tis 
said to be the lawyer’s complaint—at least it was so when 
I studied in the Temple.” 

“There is nothing extraordinary in that,” said De- 
mone. 

“ And wherefore ?” said his companion. 

“ Because more laws are made than can be digested,” 
replied the other. 

“Ha! ha! that’s very good!” exclaimed Simpleton 
Sharp; “TI never thought of that.” Then, turning him- 
self to Lady Thomson, he exclaimed, “ There, Lady 
Thomson, did you hear that? Demone says that law- 
yers make more laws than we can digest—is not that 
excellent ?” 

“His lordship is always sure to say the best thing at 
the best time,” said Lady Thomson from the other end 
of the table, where she had been entertained by Woodby 
upon some one of his favourite subjects, owing td which 
propensity the reader has no doubt, ere this, discovered 
that he enjoyed the worst of reputations—that of being 
“a bore.” ‘This observation of Lady Thomsvn had stop- 
ped the current of his talk; when, turning himself to- 
ward the Allnutts, who had, for mutual protection, seated 
themselves in a row near each other, addressing Aunt 
Fanny, who was nearest to him, in a pompous tone of 
voice, he asked her, “I hope Lord Knutsford was quite 
well when last you heard from his lordship?” 

“We never hear from him,” said Aunt Fanny, look- 
ing towards her sister to know what she should say ; 
“ but I believe he is well.” ; 

Woodby then announced to her, with a consequential 
look, as if he were the possessor of state secrets, that 
change of administration ; 


and then added, “I hear that he is to have a seat in the 
cabinet.” 
“Is he?” said Fanny, puzzled, and with much hesita- 
tion; “I never knew that cabinets were made to sit in!” 
This remark, made at a moment when a dead silence 
had happened to take place in the usual clatter of the 
dinner, brought the eyes of the whole table upon her, and. 


| every sort of smile, from the smile of astonishment to 


that of derision, might have been remarked upon the 
faces of most of the company present. _ 

Both Abel and Barbara had frequently felt confused at 
the ignorance and simplicity which Fanny often be- 
trayed' upon the common things of life, although, in 
truth be it spoken, they themselves were not much more 
enlightened ; but, on this occasion, they were distressed, 
inasmuch as her remark brought the observation of the 
whole table upon’ them all. Lord Demone's scrutiny had 
fallen more upon the beautiful and unconscious Mary, 
although, at the same time, he could not refrain showing 
how much he was amused at Aunt Fanny’s simplicity. 
He had heard of country simplicity, but never could be- 
lieve in its existence; rural seclusion he conceived never 
could"prevail now-a-days to such an extent as to make 
any one ignorant of the affairs of the world; and the 
more he remarked her who had so exposed herself and 
those to whom she was connected, so he was drawn more 
particilarly to scrutinise their manners, and give heed 
to what they should say, in the hope of eliciting matter 


for feeding the springs whence his satire flowed. 


“TI believe,” said Lord Demone, addressing himself to 
Aunt Barbara,—“I believe that Allnutt is the family 
name of the title of Knutsford ?” Ss 

“ Yes, it is,” said Barbara, happy to withdraw the at- 
tention of the table from Fanny, who, however, was not 
conscious of having committed herself. 

“It is a good old Saxon name,” said Demone. 

“T thought it might have been French,” said Simple- 
ton Sharp, with as much wisdom as he could throw into 
his unmeaning face, ringing the changes upon the word. 

“It is no more French than your Johnsons and your 
Thompsons are French,” said Lord Demone. 

“T hope you will recollect, my lord, that my name is 
Thomson,” said the lady, with a visible change of coun- 
tenance, and a manner that showed how little she was 
pleased with his observation.” 

Lord Demone at once saw that he had involved him- 
self in a dilemma, and, with peculiar quickness, answered, 


. “ My dear lady, your name is Thomson, ’tis true; but 


then it is Thomson without a p—that makes all the dif- 
ference. The ‘homsons without a pare a totally differ- 
ent peopie from those who possess that consonant; they 
are decidedly French—they came over with the Con- 
queror. Tonson is a real Norman name. The first ton- 
sure, that distinguishing mark in the catholic church, 
was first inflicted in France on a dignitary belonging to 
that family: besides, surely you recollect the famous 
French old song of ‘ Monsieur Tonson,’ that you will 
allow to be decisive in favour of its origin and its anti- 
quity.” 

These remarks at once soothed the irritated feelings 
of Lady Thomson; and having, by this short explanation, 
learned more concerning her family than she had ever 
known before, she was delighted to find that she was so 
distinguished, and for the future greedily treasured up in 
her mind’that she was a Thomson without a p. 

“ Then who are the Thompsons with a p?”’ enquired 
Simpleton Sharp. “Is it not strange that there should 
be so much affinity between the two names ?” 

“They are vulgar English—pure cockneys. Some 
savage butcher of Smithfield once beat his son, no doubt, 
and thence was called Thumpson, or Thompson—there 
can be no doubt of that etymology.” 

By the time that this conversation had ended, the first 
stage of the dinner had also come to a close, when Mrs. 
Goold Woodby, still determined to uphold the precedence 
and privileges of Lady Thomson, bobbed her head to that 
lady as a signal for departure, and then glancing at Lady 
Thorofield, all the ladies rose and left the table to the 
gentlemen, according to the most approved forms of 
English life. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A proof that the self-important man and a bore are identified. 

As soon as the door had been closed upon the last pet- 
ticoat, Woodby, still full of the subject which had been 
under discussion,—that is, the derivation of surnames,— 
and taking his seat at the head of the table, continued to 
dwell upon it; for it was, one of those upon which he was 
always ready to say much. First, he narrated the often- 
times-repeated history of his own name, entering into all 
the various reasons which had caused him to change it, 
until his guests audibly yawned their desire for a change 
of subject ; then, with great self-complacency, he gave a 
full account of his wife’s name and lineage, until at length 
he glided into the history of the Goold arms and motto, 
Addressing himself particularly to Lord Demone, he 
said, “I possess the very coat of arms that was granted 
to my wife's ancestor, Sir Jugg Goold, and which hung 
as a sign over his duor, according to the fashion of those 
days, denoting that he was the king’s goldemith.” Then 
pointing to a dark painting, handsomely framed, which 
hung over the chimney-piece, he added, “ There—that is 
the very sign itself!—there you will see the arms grant- 
ed by Charles the Second, a hand wielding a hammer, 
being, as you may observe, an indication or illustration «4 
of his art; and underneath the very appropriate motto 
Aurum quam bonum, which, in the Latin language, 
means ‘Gold is good; a delicate mode of his majesty’s 
of that day to denote that he at once applauded and ap- 
proved of Goold the goldsmith and gold the metal.” ‘Then, 
taking up a candle, he drew Lord Demone and his other 
hearers to the inspection of the painting. 

Demene’s face had ‘long been portentous of wicked in- 
tentions. Oppressed by the intensity of the bore, groan- 
ing with inward anguish, and watching his first oppor- 
tunity for revenge, he looked about for some instrument 
which he might use with advantage. Reading the motto 
under the shield, he remarked, “ Ah, Aurum quam bo. 
num! ‘Gold is good !'—very happy indeed; but I don’t 
think that was the intended mode of spelling the word 
bonum. In those days, bonum was spelt with an r.” 
Then, approaching the candle, he said, “ Ah, and so it 
was!—there you can see that the original r has been 
scratched out, and an n substituted. I thought there 
must have been something more than met the eye: the 
Merry Monarch intended to say ‘ Goold is a bore,’ that 
was his object—he despised riches, and thought his gold- 
smith an ass.” 


Woodby felt sensibly distressed, although he would 
fain have made it believed that he too relished the joke, 
Those who understood the allusion could scarcely sup- 
press the impulse of their merriments whilst Simpleton - 


Sharp, whose slow intellect had not compassed’the fall 


meaning of Demone’s sarcasm, thought he had originated 
a very shrewd observation, when he remarked that this 
was an age for improvement, and that great progress had 
been made in orthography since the Restoration. = «_—> 

It was observed that until after Lord Demone had 
taken his departure, Mr. Woodby never reverted to the 
Goold shield and motto; for the new interpretation put 
upon it, which he felt might implicate his dignity, so en- 
tirely stopped the flow of his unceasing dissertations upon 
himself and his affairs, that it was remarked he had never 
been so agreeable as on that night. © eh 

Upon the return of the gentlemen into the drawing. 
room, they found the ladies engrossed in looking at sonie 
drawings, and in the highest admiration of their excel-' 
lence; all excepting Lady Thomson, who sat aloof, talk- 
ing with Mrs. Woodby. Miss Woodby had been ex- 
plaining to Aunt Barbara, whilst Mary was listening 
with great attention, and the fair Ellen seated near at 
hand, that these drawings were the performance of Ed- 
ward Manby, who no sooner had been invited tq contri- 
bute something to be disposed of for charitable purposes 
at the ensuing bazar, than he sent the present beautiful 
productions. 

“ And pray tell us who is Edward Manby 2” said Aunt 
Barbara to Mr. Woodby as soon as he appeared. “He 
seems to be a very clever young man.” 

“ Edward Manby,” said Woodby, taking up a pompous. 
and protecting tone, “is a very good young man—indeed 
I may say that. he is a remarkably clever young man, 
and deserves to be encouraged. He is a poor yuuth, with. 
out parents—an orphan, in fact, if I may be allowed the 
expression—with whom my son Tom got acquainted at 
college, and to whom I have been able to be of some lit- 
tle service. He has an uncle at Liverpool, a very respect- 
able man, a brewer of some eminence, who educates him, 
and he is now at college. His father was an officer in. 
the army, and died in the West Indies; he was brother 
to the brewer in question; and his mother, who was a 
well-born woman—at leust so I have heard, for I don’t 
know her family—died there also, His parents left no 
property whatever; so Edward is totally dependent on 
his uncle’s generosity, who, having a large family of his 
own, it is not likely he will ever have any other patri- 
mony than his wits, for I hear his mother’s family will | 
have nothing to say to him. He comes here, occasion- 


ally, to see us, from Liverpool, when Tom is at home; — 


and my girls have, you see, got him to draw for our ba- 
zar, and these are his drawings.” 

Having satisfied Barbara’s curiosity, he then walked 
away to some other part of the room, and left her sur- 
rounded by Fanny, Mary, and the two Misses Woodby, 
to pursue the subject upon which they were engrossed. _ 
Edward’s beauty, the first of merits in the eyes of all 
women, was first discussed. The young ladies described 
his features one by one,—the outline of his face, the con- 
formation of his nose, the length and breadth of his 
cheeks, chin, and lips, and that very principal object of 
discussion, his eyes: then they talked of the colour of, 
his hair and the brilliancy of his teeth, and, in short, gave 


_ so minute a description of his person, that it was evident 


he had made no common impression upon their memo- 
ries. They talked long and enthusiastically of his per- 
fections; compared him to each of their male acquaint- 
ance; deplored his poverty, but boldly asserted that no- 
thing could prevent him from becoming the lord chan- 
cellor, should he choose the law as his profession, or the — 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were he to go into the church. - 
These observations sunk deep into Mary’s mind; Ellen 
sighed and looked like a desponding shepherdess; whilst 
Aunt Barbara, taking a more matter-of-fact view of his | 
circumstances, suggested that he ought to be recom. 
mended to turn his views to business, making no doubt 
that, with his great abilities, he would, in time, turn out 
to be a very great brewer. 
Lord Demone meanwhile, whether with a desire of 
eliciting amusement from Aunt Fanny's simplicity, or 
through her to become acquainted with Mary, approached 
the more confirmed spinster and entered into conversa- 
tion with her. She was flattered by his attention, and, . 
calling up one of those looks which, in her best days, 
would have inflamed every heart, she began to hope that. 
her air and her cherry-coloured gown had done their 
duty. He acquired her good will and confidence by 
talking to her with great eagerness upon those airy no- 
things so usually discussed upon a first acquaintance; 
and so effectually did he impress her with the certainty 
of his being in earnest, that she was not long in per- 
suading herself that her eyes had not lost their power. 


" She therefore answered him with bestowing the afore- 


mentioned glance, which, old and practised as he was 
in the amiable weaknesses of the softer sex, he soon sub- 


tracted from the amount of simplicity which he had ex- . 


pected to find in her character. He soon said enough to 
make her believe that he was struck with her appear- 
ance, and then descanted in general terms upon beauty, 
upon country beauties, upon the comparative charms of 
the beauties of that part of the conntry, and at last upon 
the positive beauty of her niece, who, unconscious of 
what was passing, sat listening to the conversation upon 
Edward Manby, with the attention of a child intent upon . 
a story. 
You" said Fanny, rather disconcerted at the digres- 
sion from herself to her niece,—“ Yes, John thinks her 
handsome, and so do we; but then we are partial. He 
is decidedly handsome, and there is a strong family like- 
ness among us all.” me 
“ No doubt,” said Demone,—* ‘no doubt,” looking sig- 


nificantly in’ her face: “he must be handsome if ‘he is 


like those I have the pleasure of knowing. But, pray, 
who is John?” 
“ Oh, don’t you know,” said Fanny, in a tone of sur- 
prise,—“ don’t you know John! He is my brother, and 
Mary’s father.”. ‘Upon which she gave him a full ac- 
count of his history, of his present views and undertak- 
ings, and of his futare expectations. In proportion as_ 
she proceeded in her narrative, 80 did her confidence in 
her hearer increase ; for he listened to her with the most 
well-bred attention, and so interested did he appear in all 
the various details of the family—of what Mary could 


do, and what she could not do—of what Abel had suf. — 


fered when he was a boy, and of his various infirmities 
now that he was a-man—of Barbara’s knowledge of 
housekeeping—all mixed up in the mest amusing med- 
ley which a mind not regulated by logic could produce, . 
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~ Woodbys followed, with an air of superiority that seemed 


.strument, by way of a fair start; and then she and her 


‘to get up on such occasions, and which she did too sig- 
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that his entertainment. increased with the involutions of 
her narrative, Her aim had,been to give him a high 
idea of John’s abilities ; which she did by nargating, with 
all the fidelity in her power, the various schemes which 
he had put into practice to make his fortune, but which 
had ended in his ruin ; and she had so well conducted her 
“disclosures that she ended by convincing her hearer that 
John. was the very reverse of what she had been endea- 
vouring to prove; that is, instead of being a very wise 
man, that he was a very foolish one. 

“When Lady Thomson observed how much Lord De- 
mone was feasting his eyes upon Mary’s beauty, and that 
he was about attaching himself to her for the evening, by 
a sapient manwuvre she threw herself forward, and, 
making a few prefatory speeches upon the delights of 
music, soon engaged all partics to supplicate Miss Mary 
Allnutt for a song. In this request Demone earnestly 
joined, followed by Simpleton Sharp, and backed by the 
ponderous Woodby, who, though he had about as mach 
knowledge of music as he might have of astrology, 
thought it uncivil and inhospitable not to urge his timid 
guest to du that which she declared was disagreeable to 
herself. 

"In vain poor Mary looked alarmed and full of distress 
—in vain she turned with a beseeching air to her Uncle 
Abel, her refuge in all cases; more dead than alive, she 
was dragged to the piano-forte, and there stood turning 
over the leaves of her music-book, whilst blushes suffused 
lier cheeks, and her temples throbbed with apprehension. 

’ Aunt Fanny, in order to give her encouragement, of- 
fered to accompany her; and the time which she took ia 
taking off her gloves, squaring her elbows, adjusting her 
feet, and striking a few antiquechords, gave Mary leisure 
to reason herself out of her timidity, and afterwards to 
sing one of her least pretending songs; and this she did 
with an expression so full of pathos and simplicity, that 
alf hearts were soon enlisted on her side. The Miss 


to say, “Now you shall hear something like music!” 
Miss Anne struck two or three sound blows on the in- 


sister engaged their voices in a tortuous Italian duo, so 
fall of involution, each part being so nicely poised by sci- 
ence, that if one voice did not immediately respond or 
take up the other, all went wrong; a piece of music, in 
fact, which would have required all the nicety of tact and 
skill of professed singers to overcome the difficulties 
which it presented. The adventurous sisters, however, 
set off, without any apprehensions as'to the result; they 
plunged at once into the thickest of the dilemma, and 
then, having thoroughly engaged in a sort of file-fireing 
of ti amo—mio sposo, and of mio sposo—ti amo, they 
finished by entangling themselves therein so effectually 
that what was intended to be sung together was sung 
separately, and what was meant to be sung separately 
was sung together, and produced consequences which 
ended in an utter confusion of sounds. Miss Ellen, at 
the top of her voice, false by excess of exertion, got to 
the last note of her finale a full minute before Miss Anne, 
who, nothing abashed at having been so much outrun, 
thought that she made all straight by the grand succes- 
sion of closing thumps which she struck upon her instru- 
ment with a great air of bravado. 

The enraptured mother, who conceived that the more 
noise her daughters made the better they sung, went 
about seeking for congratulations upon their superior 
talent, and hinted again to Lord Demone that she had 
spared no expense to bring them up in the first style; 
and she whispered to him with an air of confidence, that 
as Anne always ate hearty, it was not fair to judge of 
her singing upon a full stomach ; but that if he should 
ever happen to hear her before her meals she would 
astonish him. _ 

Lord Demone said, he made no doubt that she would, 
and hoped that he might be informed whenever that event 
should happen ; but that he begged leave to say that he 
was very well pleased with what he had heard, for that 
he was fond of a full voice, which, he presumed, pro- 
ceeded from a full stomach. 

Simpleton Sharp, who was at hand, and ever ready to 
laugh whenever his lordship opened his mouth, echoed this 
attempt at a joke far and wide, to the great murtification 
of Aunt Fanny, who was languishing under the expecta- 
tion of being asked to perform, which she visibly made 
known by the sort of singing face singers are apt 


nificantly to be mistaken. Lord Demone was the first to 
understand the drift of her machinations, and immediately 
pressed her to begin. Before any one but himself was 
prepared for the outbreak, she began, in powerful accents, 
to chant, “ Shepherds I have lost my love,” and thereby 
restored every one to that state of silent attention which 
is generally produced by a woman’s voice, but which was 
broken by certain occasional titters excited by the rich- 
ness of the exhibition. Aunt Fanny’s calls for her love 
were totally disregarded; and by the time she reached 
the closing stanza, which she performed with scrupulous 
exactitude, her audience had almost forgotten that she 
was straining her throat for their amusement, and, ex- 
cepting the well-bred Demone, every one had deserted 
her, and were proceeding to discussions in which her 
singing took no share. Her efforts wound up the amuse. 
ments of the evening; and very soon after she had 
finished, the Allnutts took their departure, much thanked 
by the Woodbys, ahd much lauded, after they were fairly 
gone, by Lord Demone, and abundantly criticised by 
Lady Thomson. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


A sneeze sometimes awakens, soa sudden change of subject 
produces variety. A letter from John Allnutt. 

The visit to Belvedere affurded matter of conversation 
to the inhabitants of Ivycote for many days after it had 
taken place. Aunt Fanny had been particularly gratified, 
for she could not refrain from encouraging a secret hope 
that she had made a conquest of Lord Demone ; whilst 
Mary, on the contrary, felt as great a loathing when she- 
reflected how mych she had been an object of his observ. 
ation. Aunt Barbara was glad to find that they had got 
so well over it; and Abel, whe had scarcely been noticed 
by any one, said little, but thought much. 

Lord Demone had intimated to Fanny his intention of 
soon paying them a visit, and she was in daily expecta- 
tion of that occurrence, when one morning, instead of | 
his lordship, appeared the postman, bearing a letter, 
which was soon recognised to come from John. This 
happy event collected all the family together; and Mary, 


to whom it was addressed, showed by the sparkling of 


her eyes and the agitation of her manner, how much her 
feelings were interested at this instance of her father’s 
affection. As we do not wish the reader to lose sight of 
this member of the family, we will not apologise for giv- 
ing his letter at full length. It was dated at Madeira ; 
and after Abel had settled the geography of that island 
for the satisfaction of his sisters, and having received 
permission from Mary to read the letter aloud, he began 
as follows :— 

“ My dearest Mary,—You will be glad to hear that I 
arrived quite safe at this place a few days ago, after a, 
passage more full of incident and adventure than I could 
possibly have expected. We left Liverpool with a fair 
and steady breeze, which lasted for two days, during 
which time I had all the leisure to think of you and 
your dear aunts and uncle at Ivycote, as well as to get 
acquainted with my ship, which I found to be an excel- 
lent sailer ; and indeed I think, if the owner had adopted 
my suggestions in making certain alterations, she would 
have been unrivaled. On the third day it began to blow. 
As we entered the Bay of Biscay the sea was very rough, 
which caused the ship to labour a great deal, obliging us 
to take a reef in our topsails; which is an operation that 
I need not describe, fearing it may not be intelligible to 
a lady—but it is more like making a tuck in a gown 
than any thing else which I can at present think of. The 
next day we were seated at dinner in the cabin, when 
the mate rushed in with terror in his looks, saying, ‘Sir, 
the bob-stay is carried away!’ Now, you may perhaps 
suppose that bob-stay might be a man, and might already 
begin to deplore his untimely end ; but be not alarmed— 
it is only a piece of iron which secures the bowsprit, and 
acts in some manner as a martingale upon a horse's 
head, and keeps it steady. I think that I have hit upon 
a new method of making bob-stays, which will save the 
country a great deal of money, and shall send my views 
upon the subject to the admiralty by the first opportunity. 
We were obliged to bear up for Rochelle, which was the 
nearest port, in order to repair our damage; and we 
reached an anchorage at the mouth of the Garonne, 
where we managed to secure our bowsprit. During our 
stay there I landed and was shown a great curiosity— 
it was the last house Bonaparte inhabited in France pre- 
viously to his embarkation to place himself in our hands. 
It struck me that a good speculation might be made in 
purchasing this house and transporting it to London, 
there to be erected and shown to the people of England. 
I was about striking a bargain for it during this my 
short stay in France, but was hurried away before I 
could accomplish it: however, I will keep it in mind as 
a good thing to do on some future occasion. ; 

“ We sailed again, and coasting the high lands of Por- 
tugal, shaped our course for Madeira, where we anchored 
in Funchal roads without further accident. I was intro- 
duced to the Portuguese governor——” 

“The Portuguese governor!” exclaimed Aunt Bar- 
bara: “ John must be wrong there. What have the Por- 
tuguese to do with Madeira—surely it belongs to us?” 

“I believe you will find that John is right,” remarked 
Abel very quietly. “Madeira has always belonged to 
Portugal.” 

“Tt stands to reason that it does not,” retorted Bar- 
bara: “ for don’t all our consumptive patients go to Ma- 
deira?—no foreigners would allow that surely. You 
might as well say that those who die in the next parish 
have a right to bury their dead in our church-yard. It 
stands to reason that I'm right.” 

Abel continued to read. 

“ —I was introduced to the Portuguese governor, to 
whom I communicated a plan for new paving and light- 
ing the streets of Funchal, and introducing the use of 
rail-roads, by which the inhabitants might ascend and 
descend their steep mountain without the risk of break- 
ing their necks, riding on mules, as they do. But he 


appeared to be an enemy to innovation, and when I left - 


him, I determined to propose that the people should ap- 
point a committee to conduct their own affairs: whether 
they will adopt my plans time will show, for I fear that 
I shall not remain long enough among them to renovate 
their island. I must reserve my exertions for Mexico 
and South America in general, where I hope to intro- 
duce so many improvements that the face of that great 
country will be totally changed ere many years elapse. 
What with new constitutions, new roads, gas-works, 
steam-engines, schools, and newspapers, I trust to intro- 
duce so much more happiness at a great deal cheaper 
rate than any happiness they have hitherto enjoyed, that 
life will be a blessing to them, instead of the contrary, 
which it must now be. 

“ Although I am extremely impatient to be at my 
post, yet I am inclined to be less so when I consider that 
I hate been the méans of placing your uncle and aunts 
in better circuwstances than they were before. By this 
time [ calculate that they must be in possession of their 
-new revenue; and if matters go on as prosperously as I 
expect they will in Mexico, I hupe to realiee so much 
wealth, that you, my dear child, as well as they, will be 
able to live in affluence during the rest of your lives. 
This letter J wish to contain all I have to say to them as 
well as to yourself; and let me hope that after I have 
properly exerted myself for the benefit of mankind, I 
may return to you to give you my blessing before you 
settle in life, and which I now do from afar with all the 
affection and sincerity of your own father and friend, 

“ Joun ALLNuTT.” 

‘Mary was affected to tears at the perusal of this letter : 
her affection for her father was unbounded: and although 
she was surrounded by those who loved her as parents 
and acted towards her as such, yet what is there that can 
stand in competition with a father’s love ? 


They sat long in discussion upon the contents of the 


letter, for it brought John before them in every line 
and every citcumstance which it contained. There he 
was, with his ardent and ill-regulated benevolence of 
character, sailing on the surface of the globe, making 
plans and sketching constitutions, as if upon himself 
alone had devolved the duty of civilising a new world. 
Aunt Barbara, notwithstanding his repeated failures in 
former schemes, still placed implieit confidence in his 
abilitics; and now that she was in the actual enjoyment 
of one of his suggestions, which had produced an in- 
‘créase of revenue, she willingly lent herself to the hope 
that he was about to put into practice al! that he pro- 
mised, and that cre long he would retarn to England one 
» of the wealthiest men of his time. Abel's enthusiasm 
did not run so high; but he also, seeing how regularly 
the increased dividends on their funds were paid, was 
“more confirmed in his opinion of John’s sagacity than 
he had ever been before. As for Fanny, she looked upon 
6 


her absent brother as something greater than either Bo- 
naparte, the Duke of Wellington, or the lord-lieutenant 
of the county, so highly did she appreciate the blessings 
of being able to wear cherry-coloured silk gowns, and of 
being driven about by a coachman with a gold-laced hat- 
band and gold-laced button-holes. 

They had scarcely finished the perusal of John’s letter 
when visiters were announced. Peeping from @ corner, 
they perceived them to be Lord Demone and Simpletor 
Sharp, escorted by Mr. Woodby. In the twinkling of 
an eye, up ran Aunt Fanny into her bed-room to put on 
a more becoming dress, and away flew Barbara into the 
kitchen to prepare refreshments. 

Abel and Mary remained below to receive their guests; 
which they did with appropriate speeches of welcome. 


_ Lord Demone was almost struck dumb by the dazzling 


beauty of Mary’s face and person, and the uncommon 
grace of her manner; Simpleton Sharp remarked with 
singular presence of mind, that the name of the cottage 
answered precisely to its picturesque appearance; and 
Woodby strutted about as a turkeycock is frequently 
seen to do in the presence of minor fowls, as if he, per- 
sonifying Belvedere Hall, that great mansion, was as- 
serting its pre-eminence over the humble and diminutive 
Ivycote. Aunt Barbara very soon after came bustling 
in, with welcome and sandwiches beaming in her coun- 


; tenance; and at length Fanny appeared in all the exu- 


berance of dangling curls and streaming ribands. Aunt 
Fanny soon tvok possession of Demone as of a commo- 


| dity peculiarly her own, (although he willingly would 
| have continued to gaze upon the lovely Mary,) and in- 


vited him to take a walk over their grounds, for so she 
called an acre and a half of lawn and shrubbery. She 


directed his attention to the various points of view ; how 


he could see the parlour window of the house through 
one opening in the trees,—then how beautifully the 
kitchen chimney mantled with ivy peeped over a thick 
tuft of laurels; and at length she brought him by slow 
degrees to their great lion, their most famous point, the 
parsonage-house, with the village-steeple peering over it, 
backed by the low range of the Huckaback hills, whilst 
the light blue smoke from the blacksmith’s shop curled 
up in the midst. At each stoppage Aunt Fanny made 
a speech, to which Demone answered by the usual excla- 
mations ; then taking him into the centre of the lawn, she 
said, “And here I shall want you to give me your ad- 
vice;—I ask it from every one of our friends, and I will 
ask it therefore of you. Do you advise us to plant this 
lawn in gnidnuncs or not?” 

“In quidnuncs !” screamed Demone, scarcely able to 
suppress a burst of laughter. “Oh no, by no means !— 
root them out rather. No, no; never allow a quidnunc 
to take root, not even in your village, much less so near 
your house !” 

Fanny was surprised at this singular burst of hatred 
against what in her mind she conceived to be a very in- 
nocent mode of putting five trees together, and more par- 
ticularly at the merry manner ‘in which that passion de- 
veloped itself in her companion. However, she said 
nothing more on the subject, but determined to treasure 
up Lord Demone’s opinion in order to bring it forward 
whenever the question should be brought under discus- 
sion in the family. She then led him to what in cottage 
grandiloquence she cajled the conservatory, consisting of 
an enclosure, half green paint, half green glass, in which 
a few red pots were preserved, containing little half 
inches of plants, with names tacked to them that would 
have puzzled Sanchoniathon himself to explain. 

Having shown him all these things, they returned to 
the house, where they*found Aunt Barbara’s collation 
daly spread, and making a most striking contrast by the 


“excellence and plenty of its materials to a similar meal 


on record as given at Belvedere Hall. 

“ Well,” said Fanny as soon as she entered the room, 
unable to retain her first resolution, “do not you know 
that Lord Demone, is all against the quidauncs: he says 
they won't do.” 

“ Quincunz, Fanny,” said Abel in a suppressed tone of 

voice. 
or quidnuncs,” answered Fanny, sup- 
pose it’s all the same: but, in short his lordship hates 
them so much that he would not allow one to be planted 
within fifty miles of the village.” : 

“I do not like quidnuncs,” said Demone; “ I won’t 
say as much for quincunx: I approve every thing which 
Miss Fanny Allnutt approves,—there can be no appeal 
from her taste.” 

Fanny, losing sight of her ridiculous mistake in the 
glory of receiving so flattering a speech, felt a glow and 
a joy all over her person which gave her the vivacity of 
sixteen, and she bounded about with those large feet of 
hers in a manner that showed how much the nerves of 
the heart are connected with those of the lower extremi- 
tics. Nothing could be more ludicrous than the scene 
which took place between these two individuals ; and De- 
mone appeared willing to carry it on further, had he not 
been stopped by the dense Woodby, who had undertaken 
to give the history of the three Misses Popkin, ladies of 
great wealth, the possessors of a fine modern house in 
the neighbourhood, and who consequently were the 
theme of speculation throughout the country. 

“These Miss Popkins,” said Woodby with great em- 
phasis, “ were coheiresses—that is to say, they cannot be 
culled coheiresses because there are three of them; how- 
ever, for shortness sake we will call them such. They 
inherited from their father, after they had lost their mo- 
ther, who was herself a coheiress with her brother, a rich 
merchant at Liverpool, who is looked upon as their uncle, 
which indeed he is on their mother’s side. They are 
the sole possessors of his wealth—that is to say, divided 
into three equal parts, of which by far the largest, if I 
may so say, will be that of the youngest Miss Charlotte 
Popkin, who is not yet of age, and who, by the by, I 
have my eye upon for my son Tom; and, let me add, 
I have recommended Edward Manby to make himself 
agreeable to the two elder ones, for he might marry one 
or either of them—at least he shall have my influence, 
poor fellow,—and that is not small, let me tell you, for 
afier all Belvedere Hall tells in this part of the country ; 
don’t you think so, Miss Barbara?” said he, abruptly 
addressing that lady, and who was at that moment plan. 
ning a new plate of sandwiches. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Barbara, very civilly ;“ what 
did you say ?” , 

“I was saying,” said Woodby, “ that Belvedere Hall, 
without flattery I may say now, tells in this part of the 
country, particularly now with its new lodges.” 

“ Indeed it does,” said Bab, most emphatically: “ it is 
seen at least for two miles off from the back. of our 


church, and looks remarkably pretty. The lodges, it 
mast be owned, are a great addition—I think you can 
have too many of them.” : 

Woodby, forgetting his original idea in the all-engrogs. 
ing subject of his lodges, which had unintentionally been 
grafted upon it by Aunt Barbara, proceeded in his usua} 
manner to dilate and remark and exult tliereupon; ang 
he would have comprehended the double shields contain. 
ing the Goold and the Woodby arms, had he not been 
stopped by the presence of Lord Demone, who, the mo. 
ment he ventured to touch upon that point, attacked him 
with so much humour upon the new version which he 
had given to the motto before alluded to, and threw the 
whole thing into such utter ridicule, that Woodby never 
more ventured in his presence to say a word upon it. 

And it was remarkable how strong an effect the ap. 
proach to the subject by Mr. Woodby produced on aj] 
those who had heard him speak upon it before. Imme. 
diately symptoms of impatience broke out—the averted 
look, the shuffling feet, the suppressed yawn, all indicated 
the impending calamity: and, on this occasion, where 
the very walls of Ivycote were impregnated with Mr, 
Woodby’s long stories, the result produced was a termi. 
nation of the visit. Lord Demone, taking a last look at 
Mary, made his bow. Simpleton Sharp, who had been 
concerting a joke during the whole visit, at length un. 
bosomed himself by saying, “ The next coat I have, it 
shall be green, for then it will put me in mind of Ivycote,.” 
He waited to watch the result of this effort of his genius; 
but finding it had fallen to the ground, he followed hig 
friend, after making many fair speeches, and was at 
length overtaken by Woodby, who would not allow Aunt 
Barbara to escape without explaining why it was not 
suitable, and why it was out of all architectural rule that 
there should be more than two lodges at any entrance, 
although sometimes people were mean enough to place 
only one, as Lord Thorofield for instance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The dulness of the country relieved by intelligence from the 
world of folly and dissipation. 

Belvedere Hall, in due course of time, was cleared of 
its visiters. Lady Thomson’s visit had passed off much 
to her satisfaction, although she had not been able to 
bring Anne Woodby’s marriage to a happy conclusion 
with Lord Demone. Whether he had been smitten by 
the superior charms of Mary, or whether Anne still 
cherished a tender -feeling for Captain Swaggle, or 
whether—which, perhaps, was most probable—Mr. 
Woodby was averse to coming down with a sum suf. 
ficiently alluring to the needy peer, it were useless at 
present to discuss; but true it is, Demone took his de. 
partare without making any proposal, and Lady Thom. 
son returned to Cheltenham, whilst the Woodbys at pro. 
per time and season exhibited themselves in London and 
at the watering-places. 

Belvedere Hall remained deserted during the winter 
and spring; but as the summer approached, all the anti. 
cipations of the fancy bazar and ball which had been so 
long promised broke out again in the country, and the 
neighbourhood became anxious for the return of the 
wealthy owners of that mansion. 

The inhabitants of Ivycote passed the winter months 
in their usual retirement, anticipating a happier summer 
than the preceding one, grateful to Providence for all the 
blessings which they enjoyed, and dispensing those bless. 
ings to the utmost of their power to their poorer neigh. 
bours. They too began to count the days when Belve. 
dere Hall would again be inhabited, for they longed to 
have an opportnnity to afford the gentle Mary some of 
those gaieties to which they thought she was entitled at 
her age, but in default of which, such was the excellence 
and rational cast of her nature, she neither repined nor 
expressed herself impatient. One morning in the begin. 
ning of March, whilst they were at breakfast, the post- 
man delivered a letter directed to Aunt Barbara, bearing 
upon it the Brighton post-mark, and which was dis. 
covered to come from Mrs. Woodby by the cramped 
writing on the address. She immediately read it out as 
follows : 

“My dear friend—This is to hope that you are all 
well, that your winter cough has been mild, and that Mr. 
Abel is well of his weak chest, as we are at present, thank 
God. We have been enjoying the breezes here, as they 
call them, which at present are blowing a hurricane and 
smashing all our windows one after the other; which is 
a pity, since we see the king and queen from out of them 
every day, taking a drive in their coach and four and theit 
outriders. We take our hats off and make curtsies to 
their majesties at least twenty times every day, which is 
a great privilege; and Mr. Woodby says it is right to 
show one’s loyalty, and he thinks that he is likely to be 
a great favourite at court, for the king took his hat off to 
him; and who knows? he expects to get a title—to go 
down on his knees for a knight: but not a word of that, 
my dear friend, for that is a secret,—and so is what I'm 
going to tell you, for you must not let it out in the vil 
lage, whatever you do. You must know, that every body 
knows that we are to have our fancy bazar and ball in 
the summer; and we have been desired to get up some 
thing nouvelle, as we say in French, and not one of your 
humdrum things. Now, my girls and I are of opinion 
that we ought to draw out the charity school boys and 
girls to make a show on the lawn when the compaby 
comes : but the thing is, what shall we do with them ?— 
Mr. Dodd, a gentleman here, thinks the boys might all 
be dressed as sailors, and the girls as their wives: but 
that, you know, would be low, and some think improper: 
Now, we have agreed otherwise: Mr. Simpleton Sharp, 
who is here, has told us that there is nothing so genteel 
as Roman gods and goddesses ; ani we want you, pleast, 
to tell Mrs. Humphries the schoolmistress, that she is t9 
be Juno or Venus, whichever she likes; and Tim Mert!- 
day the schoolmaster, he is to be Jupiter. The boys will be 
Cupids, and the girls Psyches: that, you know, is jus 
in character. The boys might have wings tacked 0? 
to their jackets just behind their shoulders, each with 
bow and arrow in hand; and there you have your Cu- 
pids. The girls’ wings might be stitched on behind their 
ears on their caps; and there you have your Psyche 
Mrs. Humphries, if she be Juno, may have a tiara and ® 
half-moon on ‘her head, and the peacock close to her~— 
for that is the way Mr. Simpleton Sharp and the lea 
represent the queen of the gods: and Merriday, to * 
like Jupiter, should have a wig over his own hair, wh 
Mr. Simpleton Sharp says, are called ambrosial curls, 
and he might carry a set of fire irons in his hand ; 
thunderbolts. He ought to have an eagle beside him; 
but fur want of that let him get one of the largest 
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turkey-cocks in the yard, for they do look something 
like an eagle, and then he’ would be complete—-Now 
pray, dear Miss Barbara, do help us. We can get the 
Capid and Psyche’s wings made up here at about four- 
pence a pair, and we will also get the tiara and half 
moon; bat let Merriday practise the boys and Mrs. 
Humphries the girls: they may walk in a row backwards 
and forwards every day on the lawn with the peacock 
and turkey-cock behind them, and be taught pretty man- 
ners, such as Cupids and Psyches no doubt have. But 
not a word of it in the village—pray mind that, for the 
whole thing is to be a surprise to the company. My 
daughters and Mr. Woodby send their love. So no more 
at present from your sincere friend, 
“ Anne Gootp Woobsy. 

«P.§. Tell Merriday, please, that he may twist some 
flax into long curls, and so make a wig: or if he likes 
to be Vulcan instead of Jupiter, (fur Vulcan, you know, 
was Venus’s husband,—that is, if Mrs. Humphries chooses 
Venus instead,) he may ; and then, instead of the fire- 
irons, he may carry a sledge-hammer,—for Vulcan, I am 
creditably informed, was a blacksmith.” 

Inclosed within this letter was another from Miss 
Woodby to Aunt Fanny, which the reader will perhaps 
like to be laid before him, and which ran as follows: 

“ Dear Miss Fanny—I write in bed, for I have just done 
dancing at a ball, and take this opportunity of writing a 
few lines to tell you how we are going on in this gay 
place, and to make your mouth water about this ball that 
we went fo last night, at a place called the Ship,—al- 
though it was not a ship, you know, but a hotel. It was 
called the Master of Ceremonies’ Ball, although there 
was no ccremony about it that I could see, for the peo- 
ple all crowded in one after the other as if they did not 
care a farthing how they got in provided they got in first, 
and pushed cach other about like so many sheep in a pen. 
It was very good fun, however, for all that ; for mamma, 
in getting through a door, nearly had one of her sleeves 
dragged off; somebody trod upon papa's foot, which he 
did not like ; and as for Ellen, she was lost full ten min- 
utes before we could find her again. ‘The room was full 
of marchionesses, duchesses, and great people, and one of 
those sort of ladies called a ‘ patroness’ was there; but, 
la! you never saw such a dowdy thing in yuur life! She 
was nothing near so smart as Lady Thomson usually is ; 
indeed, I was much finer than she was, for the matter 
of that: but Lady Thomson would have beat ber and 
every other lady that I saw out and out again. And as 
for your marchionesses, they gre poor creatures with 
about as much spirit in them as a mouse. ‘There was 
one standing in the doorway, and I thought I had as 
much right to stand there as she had, for we all paid 
alike, so I pushed by her; when she turned round and 
said, ‘ 1 beg your pardon, I am afraid I am in your way,’ 
and she let me pass without shoving me again: now 
isn’t that mean spirited of her? But oh, my dear friend, 
who do you think I saw in the crowd in full uniform 7— 
but I won't tell you, although perhaps you may guess: 
all I can say is, that it was not Lord Demone, odious 
creature as he is,—but he certainly looked very hand- 
some, that is the truth of it. He had let his hair grow 
tight over his chin, and he had altogether such an air, 
that when we danced together all the room was looking 
at us,—and I am quite certain that the patroness I men- 
tioned before was downright jealous of me. He told me 
that his regiment was doing duty here, and that he would 
certainly come and see us in his undress, which becomes 
him very much. You are,1 dare say, dying to know 
who he is; but all I can say at present is, that his name 
begins with S. I wish I could invite him to our fancy 
ball, that is to be; but I am afraid of mamma, who 
wouldn't even allow poor Edward Manby to be invited 
—but papa insisted upon it, and so did Tom, and so she 


could not refuse. But I quite forgot to say what I prin.” 


cipally wrote about; which is, that the stall that Elien 
and I are to preside over at the bazar is to be called the 
Beauty Stall; and as it is the fashion to think your niece, 
Miss Mary, handsome, mamma begs me to ask you to 
allow her to assist in selling: there will be Charlotte 
Popkin in addition, who, you know, we are thinking of 
for Tom, and she will make up our party. And mamma 
says, if you will have the goodness to preside over the 
next stall, for ours will be full, you shall have the two 
other Miss Popkins for your partners. Pray write an 
answer to this; for when we can find time in this busy, 
rackety place, we can think of nothing else than our 
bazar. With which I remain, my dear Miss Fanny, 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“ Anne Woopsy. 


“P. 8. Pray don’t tell any body that we call our stall 
the Beauty Stall, because they would think us conceited, 
you know; which is a great fault. And, believe me, I 
asked for you, for I did not think you a bit too old, and 
you know you have been very handsome ; but every body 
said it would spoil the look of our stall ;—so, you know, 
itwas none of my fault. I hope you are hard at work 
for us: indeed, our principal hope for things, aud pin- 
cushions, and rugs, and pen-wipers, and so on, is from 
your house. We shall have the selling of Edward Man- 
by’s drawings—which is some comfort.” 


The perusal of these letters, as may be imagined, gave 

4 new turn to the monotony of life and ideas which ex- 
listed at Ivycote, and produced a discussion upon their 
Contents and upon their writers which afforded matter 
for subsequent conversation until the return of the Wood- 
bys to Belvedere. Aunt Barbara, who was purely a mat- 
ter-of-fact person, whose thoughts never extended beyond 
cares of her own family and her own village, who 
Was accustomed to look after the necessities of the poor 
in the true spirit of charity—that is, rationally, and with. 
Out the excitement of false sentiment and mawkish sen- 
sibility—was as much astonished by Mrs. Woodby’s in. 
tention of turning charity children into playthings, as she 
Would have been averse to making them objects of ro. 
Mantic affection. She had never looked upon them in 
the mythological point of view in which they were now 
Presented before her; much less could she ever have 
imagined it possible that the schoolmaster and mistress 
could ever have been turned into the representatives of 
Jupiter and Juno. She therefore, upon the first blush 
of the question, very decidedly opposed herself to the pro- 
Posed scheme, and, in her characteristic mode of argu- 
ment, exclaimed, “ that it stood to reason, and she was 
Sure that she was right; that if the boys once began to 
think themselves Cupids, and the girls Psyches, there 
Would be an end to all discipline among them. The ob- 
Ject of their education would thus be defeated ; for,” she 
Contended, “ how would it be possible to persuade Cupids 


to become carpenters and labouring men? and still more 
how diffiéult to turn Psyches into housemaids !” ' 
Uncle Abel, on the other hand, who always pleaded 


, on the good-natured side of the question, endeavoured’ 


to divert his sister’s opposition by saying, , “ that 
this circumstance of the féte, perhaps, would only 
occur once, and that the impression it would leave upon 
the children’s mind could only be transient; whilst the 
relaxation which it would afford them, their parents, 
and the whole neighbourhood, would produce a whole- 
some feeling by: drawing the rich and the poor more 
closely together, and thus establish mutual good-will. 
That the charity-boys could no more understand what 
was meant by their being Cupids than the girls by their 
being Psyches; and that as for Mrs. Humphries and 
Merriday, their authority would only be strengthened by 
being elevated to such high dignities.” 

Aunt Fanny took no share in the discussion, for her 
mind was entirely absorbed by the contents of Miss 
Woodby’s postscript. It has frequently been remarked, 
that one of the most fatal gifts that can be given by 
Nature to woman is beauty, unless it be accompanied by 
a sound understanding. Poor Fanny had been endowed 
with the first, but the reader need not be informed that 
she was deficient in the second. She had been beautiful, 
she had been much admired, and ranked among the 
beauties of the county; her short-sighted mind never 
told her that such a gift was transient and would soon 
pass.away ; she had rejected many an offer of marriage, 
and here she was still Miss Fanny Allnutt, the-rejected 
of the Misses Woodby and their “ Beauty Stall.” Her first 
impulse on reading the offensive hint that she was old, was 
to be angry—very angry; but possessing, as she did, all 
the meekness, the kind-heartedness, and the forgiving 
disposition which were the characteristics of her name 
and family, her secondary feeling was to sit down morti- 
fied, it is true, but resigned. As she retired to her bed- 
room to meditate over the contents of the letter, she 
could not help taking one long, anxious, scrutinising look 
at her face and form in the looking-glass, as if she were 
determined to try herself before that uncompromising 
judge. She first peered straight into her eyes—exa- 
mined those tell-tale wrinkles at the corners, which, di- 
verging into angular lines, were ruled with the precision of 
an almanac—and then inspected those circular pouches 
underneath, which contained the register of many a 
passing year. She found her nose firm and untouched : 
but as she proceeded to survey her mouth, she started 
such a covey of little crooked figures, zigzags, crosses 
and re-crosses, that she became alarmed, and she would 
willingly have imposed them upon herself as dimples, 
had they not been to numerousto connive at such a fraud. 
Her cheeks being streaked with colour and the enamel of 
her teeth still fresh, she b a little restored to good 
spirits by their appearance, and was proceeding with a 
light heart to the inspection of her hair, when a gray 
lock, full of evil intentions, protruded itself with so con- 


. clusive an evidence against her that she almost fainted at 


the sight. But still, not discouraged, taking a more dis- 
tant survey of her tout ensemble, she found her figure 
still so good, that at length, with a deep-drawn sigh, she 
exclaimed, “I’m not so bad after all.” Still those fatal 
words “ too old” haunted her eyesight and her brain as if 
they had been stereotyped upon them, and she found her 
philosophy too weak to bear up against the obstinate 
truth. She continued fixed before her glass for some 
time, looking, and smiling, and smirking, as if she could 
recall from its very depths those years which had so soon 
gone by, and which had taken with them all that beauty 
the recollection of which was now the subject of her mi- 
sery. “ At all events,” she at length exclaimed, by way 
of soothing her mortified mind,—* At all events, I am 
better than either of the Miss Popkins—nobody shall 
say nay to that;” and then turning her glass back from 
her, she fled from her room and returned to the parlour. 


CHAPTER XV. 
In modern ethics, ‘‘a fancy bazar and ball” are added to the 
several gifts of charity. 

It is the peculiar privilege of this species of writing to 
enjoy an entire command over time and space, whereby 
people and places are brought tugether and dispersed 
again as easily as a child puts together a geographical 
puzzle, and then breaks it up and packs it into its box. 
The Goold Woodby family, after having been absent 
from Belvedere Hall for about six montlis, returned to it 
again, renewed in their vanity by having mixed with the 
heartless world, exercised in envy by aspiring at the pos- 
session of things which they could not attain, aud in- 
dulging in long draughts of hatred against persons at 
whose hands they had received mortifications. They re- 
sumed their position in the country with increased feel- 
ings of arrogance and higher ideas of their own import- 
ance; for in vulgar minds the reaction which takes 
place after a mortification is not towards humility, but 
towards the contrary, as Fag in the play, ufter having 
been reviled and pushed aside by his master, vents his 
spleen by kicking the errand-boy. 

The day was now fast approaching upon which the 
long-talked-of fancy bazar and ball were'to take place, 
and Mrs. andthe Misses Goold Woodby had returned 
from Brighton and London, laden with all sorts of things 
fitted to promote the object of the festival. Their first 
step was to issue their card of invitation—ealled, we be- 
lieve, in stationers’ language, elephant cards, on account 
of their great size,—on which was inscribed the usual 
formula of words for a ball, but which made a fancy 
dress an indispensable requisite to the acceptance of the 
invitation. These cards were accompanied by tickets of 
admission to the bazar, which served as hints that there 
was charity as well as amusement contemplated in the 
invitation. They were sent far:and wide all over the 
country, and great were the expectations raised. Mu- 
sicians, cooks and confectioners, and all tlie concomitants 
of a {éte, were to come from appropriate distances in 
order to enhance its merit and the self-devotion of those 
who gave it; and the ingenuity of every tailor and mil- 
liner around was taxed to invent dresses and ornamental 
costumes, 

The bazar was to take place on the lawn which sur- 
rounded the house ; and here tents of various sizes and 
denominations were pitched, in which the wares were to 
be displayed. , We will not pause to describe the various 
difficulties which took place during the progress of the 
arrangements, principally produced ‘by the little expe- 
rience which the givers of the entertainment had acquired 
in such matters; for they had read of such things in 
newspapers, but had never seen them practised. Mrs. 
Woodby had her ideas, Mr. Woodby his, and the young 
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ladies theirs. Mrs. Woodby’s ideas of “ doing the thing 
handsome” were at variance with those of her daughters, 
and in some measure with those of her husband, but 
they all agreed in the one resolution, “ that the thing was 
to be done handsomely.” This discordance produced a 
course of much wrangling and discussion, What the 


mother deemed sufficiently: good, the daughters disap- 


proved; and the mezzo-termine ‘proposed by the father 
was pronounced vulgar. The young ladies longed for 
the advice of Lady Thomson, whose words on such occa- 
sions was with them law; but the father and mother, 
who dreaded the expense which she would have author- 
ised, were secretly pleased at her absence. 3 
Anne and Ellen had heard enough upon the subject of 
giving parties during their attempts at fashionable talk at 
Brighton, with the Captain Swaggles and Captain Boba- 
dils of their acquaintance, to impress them with the con- 
viction that every sort of costly fare, called luxuries of 
the season, was as positively necessary to a ball as fid- 
dies. A ‘hot disquisition upon wine led to a controversy 
upon ices, which branched cut into a debate upon jellies, 
soups, atid French pasties, and continued upon the sub- 
jects of decorations and illuminations, until both Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodby began to groan under the torment which 
they had inflicted upon themselves, and bemoaned their 
ohiird fate that they should ever have been betrayed into 
committing so great a folly as giving a great ball. But 
the principal controversy was upon the subject of the in- 
vitations. Some opined for one person, others for another; 
some were to be rejected for one foolish reason, others to 


be invited for one equally absurd. The Talkingtons of 


Chute House were not to be invited, because they had 
been heard to say that Mr. Woodby’s new lodges were 
like two sentry-boxes ;—then the Evelyns of Adamston 
were to be got at and invited because they were a more 
ancient family than the Thorofields, as a matter of spite 
to rivals in riches. The Algoods of Badington were re- 
jected upon their principles, which did not approve of 
fancy bazars, and charity which did not stand upon some 
stronger basis than the “light fantastic toe ;” whilst the 
Alcocks of Henbury were asked because the Misses Al- 
cock could dance the fashionable dances. The objects of 
the charity were frequently lost sight of in the excite- 
ment produced by the ball; whilst the interests of the 
ball were insiduously advocated as those of the charity. 
In the mean while, however, the quantity of packages in- 
closing the fruits of the labour of the charitable neigh- 
bourhood was immense. The results of the examination 
were curious and worthy of historical record, as illustra- 
tive of national taste and character in the nineteenth 
century. The principle articles produced consisted of 
pin-cushions, pen-wipers, kettle-holders, rugs of various 
sizes, carpet-shoes, and embroidered bags, all character- 
istic of neatness and snugness. Then, as specimens of 
vanity, were produced embroidery in its varions shapes, 
articles of dress, and fripperies of all sorts. The arts 
were represented by little abortive drawings in crayons 
and water-colours, with the exception of Edward Man- 
by’s productions.—Half a dozen scratches by the talented 
Miss Jenkins were put down at a great price, because, 
being unintelligible, they were called spirited; and that 
amiable young man Mr. Simpson had’ been prevailed 


upon to bestow some of his inimitable sketches from na- . 


ture, in one of which a stick resting against a barn-door 
had been portrayed with wonderful fidelity,—and they 
were also called drawings of great price. But of all 
those who had laboured in the cause of charity, the in- 
habitants of Ivycote shone conspicuous: they had em- 
ployed themselves in manufacturing things really useful, 
(Aunt Fanny excepted, who would be genteel) and their 
donation was a blessing to the poor. Aunt Barbara had 
taken the flannel department under her peculiar manage- 
ment, whence issued petticoats and waist-coats in abund- 
ance; whilst Mary had made caps for the children, and 
gowns for the old women. To form a catalogue of the 
various things sent to be disposed of, would require a 
larger portion of our paper than we are willing to be- 
stow ; therefore we beg the reader to bear in mind that, 
with some exceptions, if he can think of any one thing 
more useless and less called for in the’ common affairs of 
life than another, he would have been sure to find it 
there. 

A day before the féte took place, we are happy to be 
able to announce the arrival of Lady Thomson, whose 
advice upon the general arrangement had been looked 
upon as indispensable, and who was expected to arrive 
from Cheltenham with some exquisite specimens of her 
work. We will suppress all her criticisms, the nume- 
rous ¢hanges which she insisted upon making, and the 
tyranny which she exercised in advising Mrs. Woodby to 
act against her own plans, and proceed at once to the 
opening of certain baskets in which were contained 
those exquisite nominal specimens of her own work. 
She exhibited some very handsome articles of embroi- 
dery, which she took care to say were her own, but of 
which in truth she had merely worked a few stitches; 
afler they had. been properly admired, she drew forth a 
parcel, and prefacing its appearance with a speech from 
Lord Demone, who professed himself sorry at his in- 
ability to attend, she added that she had sent his present 
to be consecrated to the interests of the charity. Every 
one was anxious to inspect it; but when it was broken 
open, mortification was expressed in all sorts of depreca- 
ting speeches. 

“La!” said Mrs. Woodby ; “it is nothing but a set of 
newspapers !”” 

“What can he send us the ‘ Fashionable Advertiser’ 
for?” said Anne. 

“It is one of his jokes, I suppose,” said Mr. Woodby ; 
“ but he is a poor hand at that, after all!” 

Lady Thomson reddened with indignation when she 
heard these words. “I tell you what,” said she; ‘ this 
newspaper, as you Call it, will make the fortune of your 


bazar. If your bumpkins have no relish for wit, I can’t | 


give it to them; but if they have a spark of it, they will 
be quarreling to buy these sheets at any price.” 

“ Will they indeed ?” said Mrs Woodby: “ do, pray, 
let, us read it.” 

“Let me tell you,’ continued Lady Thomson, “ that’ 
you are not half sufficiently aware of Lord Demone’s 
merits. It’s a downright sin not to laugh at every thing 
he says; and if you have the least pretension to fashion, 


you ought to be on the broad grin,if you even knew him: | 


to be in the country : how much more, then, if he were 
in the room !” 
“ Do, pray, let us read,” reiterated Mrs. Woodby, se- 
conded by her daughter. Upon which Lady Thomson, 
assisted by Anne and Ellen, undertook to unfold its con- 
tents, and read as follows ; whilst Mr. and Mrs. Woodby, 


in spite of their better inclination, preserved a gravity of 
aspect which showed how totally the powers of sarcasm. 


were thrown away upon tliem., ec 
THE FASHIONABLE ADVERTISER, OR COURT 

REPOSITORY. 
_[No. 1. Lonpon, Arnit, 1, 1835. ‘Price 5s.] 


The Opera.—Samuel Shift has the honour to inform 
the nobility and gentry, and the pablic at large, thet this 
splendid establishment will open fur the ensuing season 
with an éclat unequaled in former years; and ‘that, in ad-: 
dition to the first talent in Europe,-he has procured at 
great expense the first singer from the court of the Em-. 
peror of China, and. some of the most powerful bass. 
voices ever heard from Patagonia. He is happy to be, 
able to announce the arrival of the celebrated howling 
dervishes ftom Constantinople, who will perform their 
grand fanatical choruses for the first time in Christen- 
dom, and that he has engaged that famous professor of 
the Turkish drum, Alladin, whose solos on that instru- 
ment are unrivaled, 

He has however determined to devote one night of the 
week to representations adapted to the tastes of those 
who resort to the metropolis from the country in order 
to enjoy the pleasures of the season; and to that-effect 
the Italian artists have kindly undertaken to devote their 
powers to singing the most popular English songs and 
ballads, and other portions of our national music ; and-in 
the ballet, out of regard to the feelings of the timid and 
unpractised, the lady performers have been prevailed 
upon to dance in flannel, and the gentlemen in drab 
cloth trousers and gaiters.—Particulars at the office, and 
of all booksellers of the United Kingdom. : 


Wanted, a Footman.—He must be a man of active ha- 
bits ; for in addition to his usual business he will be re- 
quired to ran about with notes all day and sit up all 
night, and he must know the Court Guide by heart— 
Apply at No. 1, Gower street. - 


Wanted, a Pair of Job Horses.—They must be prime 
Jobs, that know their work well. They are wanted for 
light work about town, to start afier. breakfast with a 
steady, well-regulated family, to go the usual fashionable 
rounds as practised on coming from the country ; that is, 
to the Exibition at Somerset house, the Panorama in Lei- 
cester square, the Tunnel at Rotherhithe, the India 
Docks, the Diorama in Regent’s Park, before luncheon : 
then to the rehearsal of Ancient Music, and Howell & 
James's, and all the principal shops before the Park ; 
then the Park till dinner; to be ready and fresh at nine 
o’clock to go to the Opera, then to three parties at least, 
and to finish with the usual ball, so as to be back at home. 
by sun-rise. Inquire of A. Z. at Long’s. 


Found on a Sofa at Almack’s—A Reticule, enclosing 
a lady’s reputation. “All the letters and notes have been 
carefully read and examined, and their contents, contain- 
ing the most interesting. disclosures, will be most con- 
scientiously divulged. Any body sending for the same 
No. 1. Squib’s Alley, letters post paid, with proper testi- 
monials, will be attended to. ; 

Chaperons.—Several old well-seasoned Chaperons on 
hire. They are warranted to sit all night in one place 
without stirring—of course a higher rate of pay will be 
expected for those who can sleep standing. A few extra 
ones for water-parties may be had, whovare not sick in a 
boat, and who can eat drumsticks.—Apply No. 70, Mon- 
mouth street. 


Charades.—The elegant Mrs, X being about to open 
her house with a course of humorous Charades, a pre- 
mium is here offered for genuine puns, and for some 
good words with triplicate meanings. It is requested 
that those who are invited to this refined amusement will 
come with a determination to laugh. 


Amateur Concert—Mrs. Crotchet will give her first 
Concert to-morrow night. Those who come for talking’s 
sake are requested to wait for the choruses and the 
crashes: they are particularly desired to respect the 
solos. 

Mr. Jeerall, Professor of Undefined. Asseverations, 
commonly known under the name of White Lies, has 
the honour to inform the fashionable world, that, having 
made the most profound study of his art, he is enabled 
successfully to adapt it to all the various purposes of life. 
Truth, philosophically speaking, being but a series of 
relative assertions, he can adapt his mode of treating it 
to the most tender consciences, so as to enable its owners 
to pass through the world with comfort to themselves, 
acquiring the respect and esteem of others. He has 
exalted the art of writing notes, from the simplest to the 
most abstruse subjects, to the rank of a science.. He 
will write a note of invitation with so much skill, that 
whether it be intended to prevent acceptance, or the con- 
trary, he secures a certain result, He furnishes unex- 
ceptionable excuses for all the various occasions and dif- 
ficulties incident to fashionable life, particularly when 
some pleasure greater than one accepted has happened to 
supervene. ; 

He keeps a morning academy for footmen and porters, 
teaching them all the most approved methods of denying 
their masters and mistresses, giving them tact in distin- 
guishing persons—the bore from the agreeable man, the 
dun from the rich uncle, and the country cousin from the 
park beau. In short, he requests only to be tried, and he 
will warrant himself as being the most useful of pro- 
fessors, teaching the most useful of arts, and superior to 
all others for advancement in the world. Direct Flam 
strect, opposite the Lying-in-Hospital. 

Provident Love Insurance Office. 

The object of this Soeiety being new, we are sure it 
will powerfully attract the attention of the thinking pub- 
lic. It insures against Love, and its ill effects upon the 
human frame. 

Premiums will depend upon the constitution, character, 
and age of the person insuring. 

To those who bring certificates of ill-temper, a great 
} abatement of premium is made. The ugly and old may 
insure literally for nothing. 

Directors: 

Lord D'Ugly, Chairman, 

Black Bilo, Esq. Deputy Chair. 


8. Cuttilove, Esq. A. Killerman, Esq. 
W. Thumper, Esq. Rob. Cursoe, Esq. 
_ J. Badger, Esq.  _ A. Boxer, Esq. 
Ph. Crabb, Esq. Ph. Quarl, Esq. 
Consulting Physician; 
Ad. Heartease, M.D., Love-lane. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


WANT PLACES. 
As Companion to-a Lady.—A lady of undoubted capabi- 
‘Titiés for swallowing. Warranted to have* the: ‘largest 
gullet in England. Never contradicis.—Is fond of salt 
soup. 


As Coachman.—A gentleman, educated at college. Can 


have undeniable recommendations from his last place. 
Would prefer driving a Brighton coach, Pays for all 
fractores of limbs,—has never upset more than two 
coaches in his life. Enquire at Whippy the Saddler’s. 

As Treasurer—A gentleman, who has run through 
two fortunes, would wish to become treasurer to some 
charity, feeling himself now to understand the value of 
‘money, 

_ As Tutor—A gentleman, brought up at a public 
school, and a graduate at one of the universities, wishes 
to undertake the charge of one of two, or more pupils. 
Is a thorough professor of slang in all its branches; 
teaches the art of betting, with an entire knowledge of 
calculating the odds; is well versed in horse flesh ; and 
being a professed sportsman, is admirably calculated “ to 
teach the young idea how to shoot.” Smokes, and is safe 
at the gambling-table. 

Wanted, a Prime Bove.—The advertiser being afflicted 
with insomnolency, having in vain tried hop-pillows, es- 
sence of salad, laudanum, and crude opium, is anxious to 
try the effects of a bore. He must be a thorough bore ; 
relating stories which never end, with all the proper di- 
grtessions, repetitions,.and want of point, with due mono- 
tony of voice and unchangeableness of aspect. He must 
be a thorough master of the histories uf elections, parish 
meetings, vestry and grand jury meetings ; able to discuss 


~ the poor-law question, and not unskilled in detailing all 
~ the vicissitudes of a fox-hunt. Apply to X. Y., next door 


to'the White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly. 
NEW WORKS JUST READY. 

The Art of Dancing without an Ear. Cuts. 

Specimens of Table Talk, or How to be Witty without 

Wit. By Bell Clapper, Esq. 

; “ Pull of novel ideas.”— Tatler. 

Travels in the Back Settlements of London; with a to- 
_ pographical account of Tavistock and Torrington 
Squares. By E. Boyle, Esq. E.C.G. Author of Court 

Guide, &e. 

Great research—uncommon enterprise.—Examiner. 
Tales of a Cut-throat, 3 vols. By the Author of Kill 
Him and Eat Him. . 

“ Great feeling and pathos.—Spectator. 

My Neighbour’s Wife; a Novel. 3 vols. By the Author 

of Paul Pry. 

* A striking story—full of curious incidents—deep passion— 

some capital hints. '—Domestic Review. 

To Novel Writers.—For sale, a Jarge assortment of. 
Skeleton Novels, upon all subjects, from the gossipy 
fashionable to the coarsely vulgar. Also, several very in- 
teresting Plots tn be disposed of, warranted possible ; one, 
which may be had at an extra price warranted probable 
Enquire at the Manufactory, New Road. : 


“ Well, I declare !” said Mrs. Woodby, after it had 


been read, having unsuccessfully tried to laugh during 


the operation ; “ I dare say it is very clever, but it is only 
a newspaper after all—it is just what one reads every 
day in the advertisements, and I think that Mr. Jeeral 
must be a very useful man—I should like to get some 
lessons myself about writing notes.” 

“ I dare say, papa could afford us a box at the Opera,” 
said Anne, “and I dare say Lord Demone could say a 
word for us to Mr. Shift,—now wouldn’t he, Lady Thom- 
gon?” 

“I wish,” thought Ellen, “that I could get one of 
those plots for a novel: it’s only that which I want to 
enable me to write one.” 

“ That Love Insurance Office,” exclaimed Mr. Wood- 
by, “appears but a poor concern—that sort of thing 


‘will never do. I dare say it is only a hoax—I never 


heard of one of the directors’ names before.” 
“ What a pack of fools!” sighed out Lady Thomson in 
an under breath. 
(To be continued.) 


Hiterarp Oninibus. 
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Abel Allnutt.—This new novel has received an un- 
common amount of approbatory notices from the British 
periodical press, and from some quarters where praise is 
not valueless, as it but too often is in this country and 
elsewhere. The London Atheneum says :— 


“It is long since we have met with any thing more 
perfect of its kind than the Allnutt family. We love 
them all: Bab, the sententious, with her ‘it stands to 
reason,’ and her heart-warm kindness, and her old- 
fashioned gentlewomanly spirit: Fanny, the faded beauty, 
vain almost to giddiness, and silly almost to fatuity, but 
redeemed from both by a sweet, unenvying disposition : 
Abel, with his false teeth, and his flute, in the quiet times 
of prosperity, a little hen-pecked by his sisters, but taking 
his own place as man of the family, when disorder and 
distress overwhelin their fortunes. Mary, the heroine, is 
of cuurse perfection ; and we can sympathise even with 
John, the man of the world and the schemer, with all his 
headstrong and sanguine rashness.” 


: The Monthly Review is equally laudatory. 


“ Who could have anticipated that the author of * Hajji 
Baba,’ the completest picture of Eastern manners that, 
perhaps, is to be found in our tenquegs, should in 
another work come so near Goldsmith's * Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ as he has here done, and represent our own na- 
tional character and feeling with almost equal fidelity 
and taste to his oriental representation? ‘There is no 
necessity for uny long account about the story or its 
merits, for its nature and peculiar excellence will be best 
appreciated after reading a few of its paragraphs. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the Allnutts are at first a plain and 
virtuous country family, in the full enjoyment of a sweet 
rural retreat. y are induced to repair to London, to 
adventure in a joint-stock speculation, which proves a 
bubble, and are brought to great wretchedness. We 
must not, however, spoil the story by telling how the 


whole concludes. But we can assure our readers, that if 


they will have recourse to the work itself, they will find 
a great variety of characters, as well as scenes, both at 
home and abroad, happily and forcibly depicted—the 
whole being interwoven into a story that deeply engages 
the imagination, and uniformly bequeaths admirable and 
touching lessons for directing our feelings and steps 
through this thorny and shifting life.” . 


Fountains —One of the very unaccountable things in 
this city, is the total absence of public fountains. We 


have from time to time called attention to this subject, 
thus far without effect. The most ample means of sup. 
ply exist at our water-worksywhere the six pumps throw 
up siz thousand gallons per minute, and there is sufficient 
water pouring over the dam to drive many more wheels, 
The first cost of the fountains would be the only, or 
nearly the only expense, while the advantages to health 
and coolness, not to say beauty, would be incalculable; 
one of the universal gratifications to the eye is running 
or spouting water, and so that we had jets d’eau, we 


should not care if they issued from a simple leaden pipe, 


though a little ornament is desirable. The jets in Rome, 
where there were at one time no less than thirty thousand, 
which are most admired are those in which the water 
falls into a succession of flat basins, the smallest one ai 
the top; every rim presents a shect of liquid as it is dis- 
chargéd into the broader basin below. 

Many cities of the old world, we may say all which 
have the facilities, avail themselves of this source of 
health and purification. Even Damascus, as we learn 
from Major Skinner's Tour from England to India, is 
well supplied in this respect ; numerous fountains are in 


one, or even two or three, playing beneath the shadé 


the streets, and in the court of every house there is wi 


orange and lemon trees, round which are elevated re 


cesses, gilded most richly, and spread with rich carpets. 
Here the Turks lounge upon soft cushions in the most 
voluptuous “ far-niente” manner, enjoying the fragrance 
of the blossoms, and the refreshing patter of the falling 
water. This is luxury beyond what we would recom. 
mend, but a few fountains in our public squares are ab- 
solately indispensable, considering our wealth of water. 
We venture to promise immortality to the councilman 
who will carry this point. 


The exhibition of the Artists’ Fund Society is now 
open at No. 142, Chestnut street opposite the theatre, and 
is well worthy a visit. 


Prison Discipline—The Eighth Annual Report of the 
Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
just published, is one of the most satisfactory documents 
of the kind it has ever been our lot to examine. The 
bold experiment of separating prisoners, and keeping 
them under solitary confinement, an experiment attended 
with an expense which even a great nation has paused 
to incur, is now a reality attended with results so unde- 
niable, that the example of Pennsylvania cannot fail to 
be followed. “She stands alone at present, not only in 
having achieved the greatest reform on record but in 
acting upon what so many intelligent travellers, as 
well as citizens, have pronounced the substitution of a 
moral and wholesome atmosphere in lieu of the vicious 
miasma which pervades great communities. 

We cannot omit making an extract or two from the 
Warden's Report, who states that on the first of January, 
the number of prisoners was three hundred and eighty- 


/ five, of whom, 220 are white and 141 coloured males; 


7 white and 17 coloured females. The present governor 
is highly applauded for refusing to pardon the prisoners 
so indiscriminately. He adds :— 

“ Important as it is to possess a good penal code and 
pag discipline, it is even more essential that our youth 

so trained and educated as to fit them for useful mem- 
bers of society. If this subject were properly attended to, 

believe the ber of criminal-, in this highly favoured 
country, would be very small indeed. A close personal 
observation of all the prisoners who have been admitted 
into this penitentiary, (six hundred and seventy-five,) 
convinces me that, with few exceptions, they were an 
ignorant and much neglected part of the community— 
thrust into society without school learning—without 


. Moral training, or scarcely any idea of religion—without 


habits of industry, or trades to qualify them to gain an 
honest livelihood: can it be wondered that sooner or later 
they become offenders against the laws, and the unhappy 
inmates ofa prison. No class is so entirely neglected as 
our coloured population, and we accordingly find a large 
comparative number of this class among the convicted. 

“The result has been, thus far, such as not only to 
compensate the sacrifices incurred for the purpose of car- 
rying the system into complete operation, but to encourage 
us to persevere in the good work; which affords, as I 
confidently helieve, the most efficient means which hu- 
man intelligence has yet devised, or human effort cun 
probably accomplish, of protecting the novice in crime 
from contamination by the more hardened and depraved, 
and of reforming “at the same time a large proportion of 
both these classes of offenders.” 


The Pressure—The money market of this place is 
much in the same state it has been for weeks past; if 
there be any change it is not for the better, except that 
there are fewer failures—indeed, few of any importance ; 
but the rate of interest is extremely high, reaching from 
one and three quarters to two and a half per cent. per 
month, which we have always been taught to consider 


“ruinous. The distress is very much among the mer- 


chants and stock dealers, and is not yet severely felt by 
other classes; when it may reach them no one knows, 
but it is shrewdly suspected not to be very far off. 

In New York, the trouble grows more extensive, 
sweeping like a simoon over the whole city. 

From the New York papers. 
Official Returns of the Election for Mayor. 

Morgan (Van Buren,) . 13,711 

Jacques, (Loco Foco,) . 4 4,044 


Van Buren. 
Aldermen, . x 12 
Assistant Aldermen, . ll 6 


Suockine Accipent.—A little boy, aged about twelve 
or fourteen years, a son of Mr. Benjamin Phillips, of 
Lynchburg (Va.), was horribly mangled on Saturday 
evening week at the cotton factory in that place, by care- 
lessly coming in contact with some portion of the ma- 


. chinery while in rapid motion. The wheel was 1 
as soon as possible, but it is supposed that he could not 


have been whirled around less than a hundred times be- 
fore it was arrested. One of his thighs was crushed, 
and both legs and arms broken, and the scalp torn from 
the front of his head. In this condition he lingered until 
os o’clock on Sunday morning, when he breathed his 


Fire.—The barn of William B. Douglass, of Douglass- 
ville, Berks county, was consumed by fire on Monday 
night, the 3d inst. communicated by a burning balloon. 
A show was exhibited in the school house in the even- 
ing, and the performances were concluded by raising 

on the Montgolfier principle, that is, by 


the air within it by means of burning cotton or paper. 
The balloon was let off as usual, amid crowd of admir- 
ing spectators, but having taken fire within a few seconds 
of its departure, it was carried by the force of the wind 
into a shed attached tothe barn filled with straw—the 
straw was lighted in an instant, and the fire communi- 
cating with the barn, it was found impossible to save it. 
The house of Mr. Douglass, occupied by his mother and 
family, caught fire several times during the burning of 
the barn, and was saved with great difficulty. 


Nose Daning.—The Providence Courier states that a 
few days since, as a hack was returning from the rail- 
road depot with three gentlemen, the horses started and 
ran at full speed up South Main street. A young lad, 
named Edmund Freeman Prentiss, wilh great presence 
of mind, ran up to one of the horses, caught him by the 
head, and succeeded in arresting their flight. ‘The gen. 
tlemen whose lives the brave Jad had probably saved, pre. 
sented him with three hundred dollars, and a valuable 
suit of clothes, 


From Mexico.—The U. 8. ship Boston has arrived at 
Pensacola, from Vera Cruz. She brings a report that 
Corro, the president ad interim of Mexico, had addressed 
a communication to congress, recommending the appoint- 
ment of two commissioners to meet two to be appointed 
by the United States, for the purpose of settling and ad. 
justing the existing differences between the two govern. 
ments. If these commissioners cannot agree, it is pro- 
posed that Great Britain shal] mediate. Ifa satisfactory 
adjustment cannot thus be made, the president asks that 
the army and navy of the republic may be placed at his 
disposal, to be used in defence of national honour. 

Fatat Acctpent.—On Friday afternoon, the 14th inst. 
about fivé o'clock, a son of Thomas Morrison, No. 228 
Pine street, Philadelphia, an exceedingly interesting and 
innocent child, aged 7 years 8 months and 22 days, had 
just returned from school in perfect health and spirits; he 
passed through to the building on the rear of the lot on 
which the house stands, where some alterations were 
being made; a large door frame had been removed and 
res' gainst the opposite house. He and another child 
jumped on the sill, their weight caused it to fall over, 
and, awful to relate, his head came under the frame, 
which broke his skull, and caused his instant death— 
Inquirer. 

Haytl.—We understand that the people of Hayti, who 
are desirous of a good clergy, are sadly plundered,-and 
their government itself plagued, by a large number of the 
bad priests of France and Corsica, who, driven from home 
for their misconduct, have taken refvge in that island. 


To devise a remedy for this erying evil is the object of | 


Bishop England’s mission to Hayti, under the sanction of 
the pope. This excellent prelate arrived there for the 
third time, on the 15th of last March. But it is thought 
by those who know the persons he has to deal with, that 
he will not be able to baffle their intrigues; that a French 
prelate would be far better qualified for this duty. 


Mr. George M. Dallas was on Friday last entertained 
by the members of the Philadelphia Bar, without distinc. 
tion of party. Mr. Chief Justice Gibson presided. His 
toast to the guest was prefaced with some very happy re- 
marks. On behalf of his professional brethren, he pre- 
sented him ‘with a gold snuff.box, 48 a testimonial of 
their friendship, ‘The inscription on the lid is as follows: 
“The Bench and the Bar of Philadelphia to the Hon. 
Georce M. Darras, 1837.” 

A letter from New York says :—“ The exasperation of 
the public mind against the men who have money to let 
at usurious rates of interest is such that they are not now 
willing to risk the obloquy. This is one reason why 
they withdraw from the market, and the other reason is, 
the great probability that the legislature willtake means 
to enforce the usury laws: The most enormous sums 
have been paid for usury in this city, and yet the usurers 
will have lost so much by bad paper, that their profits 
will be but little over seven per cent. perannum. Usury 
has fearfully aggravated the mischiefs of the times.” 


FOREIGN wews. 


We have received by the Sheridan, which arrived at 
New York, on Saturday, from Liverpool, our files of the 
latest British journals, but their most prominent contents 
are anticipated by the New York papers, ftom which we 
copy the following items. 

From Friday the 10th to Friday the 17th, cotton ex- 
perienced a further decline of 4d. a 3d. per pound. 

The money market Was such on the 14th, that cash 
could be obtained at 3 percent. per annum, It after. 
wards became less easy- 

Resolutions favourable to the commutation of church 
rates, were Carried in the house of ecmons, March 15th, 
by a vote of 273 to 250. The tories considered this a 
triumph, presuming that with so small a majority, mi- 
nisters would not press the measure. 

The combined attack on the Carlists by the queen's 
troops in Spain, was madeon the 10th. There was con- 
siderable loss of life on both sides, but nothing decisive 
took place. One account states the Carlist loss-at 300, 
and that of th: queen at 1000, Other accounts concede 
the victory to the government forces. 

Great preparations were in progress, in various parts 
of the kingdom, to celebrate the birth-day of the Princess 
Victoria. She becomes of age on her approaching birth. 
day. 

An experiment was tried with Indian rubber hose, in 
London, and it was found to resist a tremendous pres- 
sure by @ powerful engine, until the engine itself was 
disabled by the breaking of a crank, whereas the Jeather 
hose had burst long before—both kinds being attached to 
the same engine, 

The Thames Tunnel has been completed to the extent 
of 725 feet—135 feet beyond the place where 
masonry gave way, some years a nd in a very short 
time will be finished to low-water mark on the Wapping 
ride. 32,270 persons visited the works during the last 
year, being an increase of on the number of the year 
previous. 

The United Service Gazette announces 4 settled deter- 
mination on the part of government to take the ma- 
nagement of the army from the Horse Guards and vest it 
in the house of commons. 

Lonpov, March 17. 

The quiescent state of the commercial money market, 
which we have alluded to during the past two or three 
days, turns out to be of A very delusive character ; and 
there is but little doubt that the general money market 
of the country has not yet settled into a permanent state 
of steadiness. Considerable anxiety prevailed in the com. 
mercial and monetary circles relative to the result of the 
meeting of the bank ‘proprietors, which tok place to-day, 
of which a full re will appear in another part-of this 
journal. Although it has frequently been our pabiia duty 
to comment, in strong terms, upon the p' ings of the 
bank direction under certain cireymstances, it must 
admitted that the directors have acquitted themselves to 
the best of their abilities in behalf of the proprietary, con- 
sidering the extremity in which the operation of Mr. 
Peel's bill has placed them, under aji contingencies arid 
circumstances. Jt jg not with the bank direction that we 
“wage war,” but the system which compels them to act 
always under false monetary principles ; therefore it will 
be but common justice to this yast induvtrious com- 
munity that the proceedings of the Bank of England, 
during the period of the existence of joint-stock banks, 
should be a8 strictly investigated as the proceedings of 
the latter. It will be seen that the question of the bank 


returns was discussed, partly on the nd that all other 
joint-stock banks should make the like returns, and algo 
that those returns were defective, as regards exact infor, 
mation. That they have not only been most inefficient, 
but deceptive, few will be hardy enough to deny ; but 
that the Bank of England requires as much salerss as 
the joint-stock banks of issue,'each passing day affords 
abundant evidence to prove. 

The British funds have been rather heavy to day, and 
doubtless this gloom may be uttributed to the combined 
anticipation of the proceedings at the Bank of England 
to day, and the result of the division upon the chureh 
rate abolition bill, as a feeling prevails that it will stand 
no chance in the house of lords. Rumours of a change 
of ministry have also become rife to-day. 
opened heavily at 90%, but rallied to 90} for account, 
but — at 903, rather sellers and 904 for 
— he new three-and-a-half per cent. annuities 
are 98h}. Bank stock is 20} for the opening, and 
India 2584. The premium upon the unfounded deh ia 
rather lower, the quotations ruling at from 27 on large 
bills, and from 27 to 29 on cnsi. baila bonds have gone 
back to 25 a 27 premium. 


The share-market generally was in a de state, 
The accounts from Liverpool are of a gloomy nature, both 
as regards, commercial matters and the transactions in 
shares, and another circumstance has had some weight 
with the dealers in them, which is the apprehension of a 
dissolution of parliament which, should it take place, 
will subject those railway companies which have not 
obtained bills to much delay and additional expense. 


Letters received this morning from Liverpool represent 
the state of the cotton market ‘late to be more depressed 
at the present moment than it has been at any period for 
a very long time past. The want of money was extremely 

reat, which circumstance had led to a continuance of 
forced sales of the article, and prices were in consequence 
going gradually lower. One or-two rather extensive fail. 
ures have occurred ; but the chief sufferers from the state 
of the market will of course be the shippers in America, 
most of whom may be supposed to have calculated upon 
obtaining the high rates which were given last year, and 
to have been regulated by them in their purchase of the 
new crop from the growers in the southern districts, 
Hitherto the advices from New York have announced no 
stoppages of importance among them ; but it appears to 
us to be barely possible that they should be able much 
longer to struggle with the difficulties to which they are 
exposed on both sides of the Atlantic, and the only relief 
that can be given them seems to be in the surrender by 
the United States’ banks of the large amount of gold 
which they have caused to be withdrawn from the Bank 
of England, for government and other purposes. The 
money market here is tranquil, but as we stated yester. 
day, accommodations are not to be procured of the dis. 
count houses upon any thing like a liberal scale otherwise 
than at the full rate of interest. 


(From the London Times of the 1#th.) 


Money Market and City Intelligence.—Friday evening. 
The uneasy feeling in the city which was adverted to 
yesterday, has not diminished. Some of the bank direc. 
tors have been in deliberation to-day on the situation of 
affairs, which requires constant watching and the exer. 
tion of all their judgment. Their discussions took place, 
not in the bank, but in a private residence, as calculated 
to attract less notice. The particular object of them did 
not of course transpire, but it is understood that they did 
net refuse their concurrence with any of the arrange. 
ments proposed to them to-day. 

The consol market is declining though the difference 
from the prices of yesterday is a very trifling one. They 
left off at 90 to 1-8 for money, and 60 1-4 to 3-8 for the 
account. Exchequer bills and India bonds are both 
lower, closing at the same price of 24 a 26s premium. 

al Liverroot, 18th March, 1837. 

The gloom and pressure in the money market continue 
unubated, or rather have increased, and it is almost im- 
possible to realise on any description of produce. 

Cotton has further declined 4 a 3d per Ib. and some 
forced sales have been made at a greater reduction ; the 
market is so irregular and unsteady that quotations 
cannot be given with oy The range of prices for 
Upland is about 6 a 73; Orleans 6 a 94, though 
little selling above 73; and Alabama and Mobile 54 a 74. 
The sales for the week ending last evening amounted to 
15,700 bales, of which 4870 were Upland at 64 a 834; 
5070 Orleans at 54 a &$d; and 1920 Alabama and Mobile 
at 5} a 8hd. The sales to-day have been only about 
800 bales, at decidedly lower prices than before, and the 
accounts of trade at Manchester are extremely discou- 
raging. 


FRANCE. 


The report of an intended marriage between the Duke 
of Orleans and the princess of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, 
is renewed in every positive terms. ; 

Several of the Paris papers, as well as of London, cit- 
culate a report that the King of England had ipvited the 
Dukes of Orteans and Nemours to make him a visit. 

The minister of the interior presented his demand for 
secret service money, on the 15th of March. The amount 
asked for was 2,000,000 of francs, being 800,000 more 
than that required last year ; the increase was accounted 
for by the necessity of employing an additional number 
of secret police agents, occasi by the attempts on the 
king’s life, and the machinations of the republican clubs. 

he examinations of Meunier were not yet completed; 
his trial was expected to come on by the Ist of April. 


PORTUGAL. 


The advices from Lisbon are to the 2d of March in- 
clusive. The accounts are more encouraging than of 
late. The government had taken energetic measures to 
put down the guerilla disturbances in t ae and 
they had been to a great extent successful. A loan 
had been negotiated, and the financial difficulties of the 

rnment were in a fair train of removal. 

The kingdom was tranquil, and confidence in the ex- 
isting ministry had been much increased by the prudence 
of their measures for the attainment of economy and 
reform. The project of the new or amended constitution 
was ready, and would be laid before the chamber in & 


few days. 
SPAIN. 

The long talked of combined movement was at last 
made, on the tenth of March, by General Evans, Espar- 
tero, and Saarsfield. ‘The contest was not yet en 
when the latest advices were despatched, but the move 
ment appears to have been to a considerable extent suc- 
cessful, although the success was gained only by 
fighting, and with severe losses on both sides. 

General Evans gained ion of the heights near 
St. Sebastian, and of all the Carlist entrenchments— 
Espartero entered Durango, so long the head quarters 
Don Carlos, taking 500 prisoners—and Saarsficld 
advanced to a position which enabled him to keep 
main body of the Carlists completely in check. 

General Iriarte, with another considevable body of the 
Christinos, was advancing toward the Bastan ; and 80 . 
as we can judge from the accounts, the Carlists 
scarcely be able to prevent a junction of the seve 
royalist armies, at such points and in such numbers 48 
will give them the command of almost the whole country 
hitherto occupied by the rebels. 
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